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A CONVERSATION IN MOSCOW 


GOMULKA 


GOMULKA 


SWEDEN 


D' RING AN INTERMISSION in the proceedings 
of the Twenty-Second Congress in Mos- 
cow, two men encountered each other in the 
anteroom reserved for important guests. They 
were the leader of the Polish delegation, 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, and the leader of the 
Hungarian delegation, Janos Kadar. 





(taking Gomulka by the arm and leading him to a table) 1 was looking over the bar 
and I noticed they have some of our Hungarian Tokay. You must try it. It’s improved 
a lot in five years. Did I ever tell you what my predecessor did to our vineyards? 
(trying to be sociable but obviously not enjoying it) Please, I'll just have some of 
that Borzhom mineral water that Nikita Sergeyevitch swears by. This is excellent 
stuff, and I only wish we could sell it in Poland. Imagine what a nation of thirty 
million could do if none of them ever got drunk. 


You would probably be fifty million. (patronizingly) We have our alcoholics 
too. They say the phenomenon is largely historical, due to the lag between men’s 
consciousness and the objective problems of a transitional stage. For example, we 
have liberated the peasant from his bondage to nature, but we haven't developed new 
habits in him. We have collectivized the farms and he no longer wants to work six- 
teen hours a day because he thinks the land belongs to the state and not to him- 
self. (apologetically) 1 don’t mean that peasants ought to work harder than other 
people; it’s just that history is one step ahead of them. Some of our comrades op- 
posed the recent collectivization because, according to them, the Party should not get 
too far ahead of the people. I maintained that the Party must lead, although of 
course it mustn’t use compulsion. In a little over two years we have accomplished 
what Rakosi was unable to do in seven. That man stopped at nothing, but he couldn't 
force the peasants into socialism. We didn’t send out bully-boys to beat them up; we 
simply talked to them and showed them that socialism is inevitable. Yes, the Party 
must lead. 


(on the defensive now) | know the argument. It has always been difficult for me to 
explain why the situation in Poland does not allow us to do the same. I’m afraid we 
must look like a failure to the rest of you. While you have liberated the peasants, 
we have liberated the sociologists. They have nothing better to do than to go around 
the country taking public opinion polls, as if that were the way to build socialism. 
Do you know what they have discovered now? That only 2.2 percent of the peasants 


believe that collective farming is the road to the future. We knew that all along. One 
of these days some bright young professor will take another poll and discover that 


one percent of our people are Communists, 89 percent are Catholics and 10 percent 
are writers and artists. The Hungarian people are less monolithic. You have Catholics, 
Calvinists and Lutherans, while we have one huge militant superstition that acknowl- 
edges the Virgin Mary as the true ruler of Poland. Sometimes I’m half convinced 
myself. We have the government, but She has the throne. 


‘ 4 
azo: 


Never mind. Do you remember what a mess we were both in five years 
People were rioting in the streets; there was terror in Budapest; and even Nikita 
Sergeyevitch was ready to write us off. I almost became a bourgeois democrat. 





GOMULKA 


GOMULKA 


KADAR 
GOMULKA 


KADAR 


GOMULKA 


KADAR 


GOMULKA 


KADAR 


GOMULKA 


GOMULKA 


KADAR 
GOMULKA 


BOTH 


| remember a statement you made, after the counterrevolution had been crushed. 
You said: “We surrender the Party's monopoly; we want a multiparty system and 
clean and honest elections. We know that this will not be easy, because the workers’ 
power can be destroyed not only by bullets but also by ballots. We must reckon with 
the fact that we might be thoroughly beaten at the elections, but we undertake the 
election fight. Did you really say that? I remember it because people quoted 
it to me many times. They used to say, “Is Kadar more democratic than Gomulka?” 
(showing no embarrassment) Yes, | said that to a delegation from the workers’ coun- 
cils on November 15, 1956. That was what the rascals wanted to hear. Well, we got 
rid of them. 


In politics one must always be gentle with the illusions of the people. | used to 
be called “liberal,” even by American newspapermen who should have known 
better, because I let the people have their say. When they got tired of talking and 
passing resolutions, | showed them that the state has its necessities too. We made 
the revisionists shut up, and the country went back to work. It’s been a long time 
since anybody dared to speak of “a Polish road to socialism.” 


You saved the Polish Workers’ Party. 


(obliging) You saved socialism in Hungary. 


But somebody else saved us both. What would we have done without Nikita Se 


vitch? Oh, | know you had your dispute with him, but it would have gone worse 
with one of those others. When he threw out Molotov and the rest, including Voro- 


shilov, I felt as if a load had been taken from my back. What a great man he is! 


“rgeye- 


Is. 


You are right, of course—we are all Khrushchevists now. That is, except for the 
Chinese and the Yugoslavs and the Albanians. 


the Koreans and the Vietnamese ? 


Come to think of it, what about 


Well, their position is understandable. Mao Tse-tung wants to be Deputy Director 
for Far Eastern Affairs, and they may find themselves in his division. 


Yes, | suppose that slogan about “the unity of the socialist camp” should not be taken 
too literally. We must agree to disagree sometimes. 


(proudly) | told Nikita Sergeyevitch to stop worrying about the Chinese. They've 
had three bad harvests in a row, and that has set them back ten years. After all, what 
can they do without us? 


Oof, how hard it is to overcome the mistakes of the past. We had some people 
in Poland several years ago who spoke admiringly of China’s 


“great leap for- 
ward. 


Fortunately we didn’t listen to them. You know, | envy Comrade Novotny 
in Prague—that rich, rich country with all those industrious people. Why. he doesn’t 
have to worry about who’s in the Kremlin; they need him more than he needs them. 
If we ever win the battle for the hearts and minds of men 


excuse me, that’s a phrase 
my son brought back from England 


it will be because Prague has invested more capi- 
tal in places like Guinea and Cuba than all the rest of us combined. In fact. we could 


use some of it ourselves—as I keep telling everybody. 


Just wait twenty years. Our industry is expanding by more than eight percent 


annually, and by 1980 that compounds to 500 percent. Why, even the Russians 
will live well by that time 


assuming, of course, that nothing goes wrong. It will be 
much easier for me when | am able to say to the Hungarians: “Look at those pros- 
perous peasants in the Ukraine. Wouldn't you like to be as rich as they are?” 


It’s time to go back. Nikita Sergeyevitch is going to talk for another three hours. 
(raising his glass) Long live Poland! 


(raising his mineral water) Long live Hungary! 


Long live! 





The Communist Bloc— 
How United Is It? 


Political differences among the members of the Communist bloc have been evident for some 
time to students of world affairs. The editors of East Europe recently asked some writers 
and experts on communism to answer three questions about the general problem of relations 
among Communist countries. Their answers were received before last month’s Twenty- 
Second Congress of the Soviet Communist Party at which some of these differences, were, 
for the first time, publicly acknowledged. 


IMMANUEL BiRNBAUM is a correspondent for the Sueddeutsche Zeitung in Munich. ZBiGNiEW 
BRZEZINSKI is a professor of public law and government at Columbia University and the 
author of The Soviet Bloc, Unity and Conflict. JouN LuKkacs is the author of The Great 
Powers and Eastern Europe and A History of the Cold War. Wit.iaM Prarr is the author, 
with Edmund Stillman, of The New Politics. HERBERT Ritvo is a research associate at the 
Center for International Studies of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the 
author of many articles on Soviet politics. Hucu SEtToN-WATSON is head of the Depart 
ment of History at the School of Slavonic and East European Studies, University of 
London. His most recent book is Neither Peace Nor War. 


In the light of recent events, do you think Khrushchev and his lieu- 
tenants are still in control of the world Communist movement? 
SETON-WATSON 


action, in thought, and in precept. Today, eight years afte1 


Yes. There is, however, a real or potential Chinese clien- 
tele within Communist Parties both within and outside the 
bloc. The tendency to look rather to Peiping than to Moscow 
may be found among persons or groups who favor one or 
more of the following: (a) more brinkmanship in interna- 
tional policy than Khrushchev seems to wish; (b) greater 
emphasis on violence, and especially on guerrilla warfare, 
in the struggle for power; (c) greater emphasis on anti- 
white racial hatred. 


BRZEZINSKI 

If we look at the Soviet bloc in terms of historical per- 
spective, we find that its existence of roughly sixteen years 
can be divided neatly into two periods, Stalinism and post- 
Stalinism, both of which have existed for roughly eight 
years or so. Stalinism was characterized by political and 
ideological uniformity, by centralization, by homogeneity in 


Stalin’s death, we find a far more complicated pattern of 
relations prevailing. You will recall the events of 1956 
the uprising in Hungary, the unrest and political upheaval 
in Poland—which shook the bloc to its very core. In re- 
sponse to these events, the Communist leaders of the bloc 
devised a new formula for its unity.. They attempted to 
combine ideological uniformity, which would bind all the 
ruling Communist elites together, with a certain measure 
of political and domestic autonomy for the various Com- 
munist elites. They recognized that too close a linkage 
between external unanimity and internal practices pro- 
duced tensions and frustrations which ultimately put in 
danger the existence of the Soviet bloc and which, indeed, 
threatened it in the fateful days of October and November 
1956. 

However, this new formula, which was devised through 
trial and error and which was verbalized in the meeting of 
the ruling Communist parties in November of 1957, was in 





turn challenged by the emerging pattern of the Sino-Soviet 
disagreements. I will not attempt to review the nature ol 
this disagreement. Much has been written about it in the 
press, and most people are familiar with its general out- 
lines. But the important impact of this dispute on the bloc 
should be mentioned, for the consequence of the disagree- 
ment between the two major Communist units, within the 
framework of a common Communist camp, has been to en- 
courage defiance of the center, Moscow, by other Parties, 
by other ruling Communist regimes. Today, a few years 
after the development of the Sino-Soviet disagreements and 
after the verv frank and often violent exchanges between 
the leaders of Moscow and Peiping, we find that even some 
of the smallest Parties in the bloc can defy what used to be 
the unquestioned, infallible leadership of the Soviet Union. 

The Albanian Communist Party held its congress in Ti- 
rana in February of 1961. And this congress provided us 
with dramatic illustration of the capability of the small 
Communist Parties to take advantage of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute, to exercise certain options, to play the game of 
international politics framework of Com- 
munist unity, indeed, overtly to defy Moscow. The AI- 
banian defiance is not an isolated case. We know of other, 


within the 


perhaps less overt, less dramatic cases. Nonetheless, the 
Albanian case suggests that the pattern of diversity within 
the bloc has shifted from the disagreement between the 
major and most powerful Parties to the possibility of dis- 
Indeed, the Al- 
banian case provoked leaders of the East German regime 
openly, publicly, and in print to attack the leadership of 
Albania, another fellow member of the Soviet bloc. And 


the Albanians have replied in kind. 


agreements between the smaller regimes. 


Now, these are un- 
precedented developments in the history of the Soviet bloc. 
For, in the past, if anyone was attacked publicly, either by 
the leader of the bloc or by its anointed representative, this 
augured for the object of such an attack expulsion from 
the bloc. Today, we find a situation of states disagreeing 
publicly, abusing each other’s leadership, and yet remain- 
ing bona fide members of the Communist bloc. 
that what 


This means 
logliatti once described as polycentrism is be- 
coming more and more a permanent feature of the Com- 
munist world 

The defiance of the Soviets first by the Chinese and most 
recently by the Albanians has taken the form of a more 
radical posture than the former center in Moscow thought 
‘opportune. But the reaction of the more radical Parties, 
in turn, could produce counterreactions in the direction of 
moderation by other Parties. And, indeed, there are indi- 
cations that certain Parties are so disposed. Furthermore, it 
could promote factional divisions within the ruling Com- 
munist elites. Thus, diversity within unity is a major and 
very important trend which we should observe in trying to 
analyze the future of communism within the framework of 
the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

I think we can already say that what is good for the 
Soviet Union is no longer automatically good for the Soviet 
bloc or for international communism. It had always been 
automatically good in the past. This poses for the Soviet 
leadership, and, indeed, for all the Communist leaders, a 


difficult and complex problem of co-ordination, a problem 


which may be all the more difficult because they have been 
accustomed to operate within the framework of a political 
style which stressed unanimity, homogeneity, militancy and 
discipline. It may be difficult for them to adjust to the 
principle of agreeing to disagree, which is imperative if 
their unity is to persist.* 


LUKACS 


This is a difficult question, since its very phrasing is to 
some extent imprecise. (“The world Communist move- 
ment” is too vague a term.) It would be inaccurate as 
well as premature to say that “Khrushchev and his lieu- 
tenants” have lost control over the world Communist move- 
ment. On the other hand it is obvious that Russia is no 
longer the solitary monolithic Power even within the sphere 
of those states whose official ideology is Communist. 

It is very important that we recognize how the sources 
of this development are less ideological than national and 
historical. It is mainly because of specific national condi- 
tions (and also because of particular national characteris- 
tics) that Yugoslavia and China and Poland and Albania 
could become, in one way or another, less dependent on 
Moscow. (The case of Russia’s non-Communist neighbo1 
Finland belongs here, too. 
developments : 


These have been significant 
unfortunately enough, their meaning has 
been only too often obscured through theoretical and dia- 
lectical arguments. (For the majority of our experts know 
too much theory and too little history. 

RITVO 

Any appraisal of the Communist bloc must depend pri- 
marily on the latest evaluation of the authority and powe1 
of the Soviet Party and its leader. It is, of course, apparent 
that a Khrushchev, who is continuously hampered by intra- 
Party opposition or domestic difficulties and plagued by 
intra-bloc problems and a Chinese challenge to Soviet lead- 
ership, would be less able to enter into genuine bargain- 
ing than a Khrushchev who is confident that his word is 
law at home and secure in the knowledge that his interna- 
tional commitments cannot be meaningfully compromised 
by his bloc allies, both large (China) and small (Albania 
Concerning his absolute control of the Party-state leader- 
ship, there is no longer the slightest ground for speculation, 
although the continuous shifts and demotions of Presidium 
members demonstrate that the contention for positions of 
proximity to the acknowledged leader has not ceased. This 
is, at the moment, part of a struggle to obtain the most 
advantageous posts in the inevitable battle for the succes- 
sion, not a reflection of chronic controversy over current 
domestic and foreign policies. 

The effects of the Sino-Soviet polemics throughout 1960, 
their muted echo at the Albanian Party Congress in Febru- 
ary of this year, and the continued Soviet pressure on 
Hoxha are, however, open to varied interpretation. Yet, 
one fact must be kept clearly in mind; in no instance can it 


* Mr. Brzezinski’s remarks are taken, with his permission, from 
an article in THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLIT- 
ICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, July 1961. 





be shown that either the endless Chinese repetition of ultra- 
revolutionary theses or their intermittent threats of violent 
actions had deflected the course of Soviet foreign policy, 
not toward the neutrals, not toward the “imperialists,” and 
certainly not toward the members of the bloc or Yugoslavia. 
Rarely has so much been written about so little as in the 
case of China and Mao as either limiting factors or ca- 
talysts in reactions involving the Soviet Union and Khrush- 
chev. Unless there is a reasonable expectancy that in 
foreign affairs the Soviet Union has, as W. Gomulka stated 
in February 1960, received from the ruling Parties “a cer- 
tain measure of full powers in its efforts toward 
strengthening peaceful coexistence,” all East-West negotia- 
tions on such key issues as atomic testing and disarmament 
would be exercises in futility because of certain Chinese 
non-compliance. Since an official Peiping propagandist and 
full member of the Central Committee, the chairman of 
the Chinese Asian-African Solidarity Committee, has ad- 
mitted that “the military measure [to liberate Taiwan by 
military force] is impossible because it would develop into 
another world war” |quotation in Sankei Shimbun, Tokyo, 
28 February 1961}, both China’s current capability and im- 
mediate intentions to drag the Soviet Union into hostilities 
against the US have at last been publicly recognized as 
practically non-existent 

There is no more accurate measure of the intensity of 
Khrushchev's drive for direct Soviet-US negotiations on 
almost any topic from disarmament and nuclear testing to 
Berlin and Germany than his readiness to risk the poten- 
tially serious Party-state consequences of Chinese objections 

overt and covert—to this policy since 1958. Yet, obvi- 
ously having considered the intra-bloc repercussions of con- 
tinued Peiping opposition to any Moscow rapprochement 
with Washington. the First Secretary-Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers has repeatedly chosen to probe and 
maneuver on treacherous political and ideological ground. 
In mid-1961, as so often in the past, a retreat to the more 
solid and familiar terrain of fixed cold war entrenchments 
as the most expedient way out of the bogs of deadlocked 
negotiations is being covered by atomic fallout and propa- 
ganda barrages, and smokescreens no less intense and acrid 
than those which followed the collapse of the Paris sum- 
mit meeting last vear. 

Moscow’s moves in the next phase of diplomatic maneu- 
vers will not, any more than in the bygone period, be pri- 
marily dependent on or even decisively influenced by eithe: 
Chinese territorial aspirations, Maoist ideological argumen- 
tation, or Albanian protestations. Nor is there, at the 
moment, any identifiable intra-Party opposition which 
could credibly resurrect “the legend of a chained Nikita” 
so prevalent last year. From the Moscow 1960 conference 
the Soviet leader has, despite the many limitations which 
have been arbitrarily interpreted into the November docu- 
ments, received more than sufficient legitimation to con- 
tinue to struggle for peaceful coexistence—the euphemism 
for seeking an acceptable East-West settlement. In fact. 
the very violence of the polemics which the policy identified 
with the person of the First Secretary has provoked from 
the “Stalinist” Chinese—and Albanians—has done a great 
deal, unintentionally no doubt, to endow the rocket-rattling 


N. S. Khrushchev with seemingly incompatible virtues and 
attributes of moderation and restraint. In all equations 
representing the une. y equilibrium of forces in the world 
today, the Soviet Union and Khrushchev are the only com- 
pletely independent variable on the Communist side; Mao 
and the Chinese are, in this figure of speech at least, still 
limited quantities with a range of values which may com- 
plicate but cannot now make the outstanding problems in 
East-West relations in general or in Soviet-US relations in 
particular impossible of solution. 

In the perspective of the current year, the violence of 
the Chinese attacks, direct and indirect, on Khrushchev’s 
policies in 1960 can now be seen to have been as much the 
result of frustration at their own impotence as fury at the 
firm Soviet refusal to exploit its far greater crisis-making 
potential as it did at the times and places of its own choice, 
in Laos and in Berlin. Much more subdued but hardly 
less frustrated, the West, immobilized by the US elections 
for most of last year, had been as incapable of vigorous ac- 
tion at the climactic moments of “divergent” unity (Z. Brze- 
zinski) within the bloc during 1960 as it had been in 1953 
in the first months of the unstable collective leadership 
which succeeded Stalin or in 1956 in the wake of the un- 
anticipated consequences of Khrushchev’s secret speech. 
In the immediate future the Western alliance, with a mem- 
bership which still reacts in varied ways to the revolution- 
ary challenges of a quickly changing world, must realize 


more clearly than in the past the singleness of strategic pur- 


pose in the multiplicity of tactical policies pursued by the 
Soviet Union under Khrushchev 


PFAFF 


Perhaps it is best to begin with the fact of change. 
Russia never “controlled” China and she does not do so 
today. She did, and does, enjoy a seniority over the Chinese 
that rests not merely in ideological primacy but in eco- 
nomic and political advantage. The quality of the Russian 


seniority obviously is not at all what it was, say. before the 


Chere 


relationship of two 


Korean War, nor is it today what it was a year ago. 
are shifting, evolving elements in the 
ambitious, energetic, Russian seniority 
over the Chinese will be ended when, and if, the Chinese 
wish to end it; or when, and if, the Russians lose the will to 
assert it 


renascent States 


Russia’s control in Albania faltered because the 
Albanians found local interests that dictated a rebuke to 
Russia—and because the Russians were willing for the mo- 


ment to let the Albanians get away with it 


They could 
not let the Hungarians succeed: there the equation was 
different; the challenge was not a nuisance but a menace. 
They let the Yugoslavs get away with their rebellion be- 
cause, menace or not, the risk of using Russian power 
against the Yugoslavs in 1948 seemed too tough a risk. To- 
day’s ideological disputes among the Communist states ob- 
viously are verbalizations of more fundamental national or 
parochial differences, and they will grow deeper. The 
dialecticians will find satisfactory explanations for whatever 
comes of the differences. As Mr. Dooley might have said. 


the dialecticians follow the politburo returns. 





BIRNBAUM 


[he question as to whether Khrushchev and his closest 
collaborators are still in “control” of the Communist world 
movement is answered by the fact that since 1957, first in 
connection with the celebration of the fortieth anniversary 
of the Russian October revolution and then in Bucharest 
and again in November 1960 in Moscow, conferences of the 
leaders of the Communist Parties had to be convened. The 
purpose was to make joint appraisals of the world situation 
and set forth principles for action in the near future. Stalin 
did not permit the Communist International and the Com- 
inform to arrange conferences of this type, but degraded 
these institutions to mere executive organs of the will of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union which, in fact, 
meant his own will. Those days of a kind of papal leader- 
ship ended after the Stalin legend was destroyed in 1956. 
With the development of “polycentrism’—to quote the 


Italian Party leader Togliatti—there was a gradual transi- 


tion to kind of leadership by council resolution, which 
has now taken concrete form. Parallels to this development 


may be found in the history of the Catholic Church, and 


communism cannot be fully understood if it is regarded 
only as a factor of political power and not at the same 
time as a community of belief. 


In the deliberations in Moscow in 1960, the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union still proved to be the strongest 
factor. Doubtless the Moscow leadership dominated the 
proceedings not only with the help of theoretical argu- 
ments but also on the basis of its military and economic 
power, all other Communist Parties being more or less de- 
pendent on its help. Nevertheless, some concessions to 


Chinese and—to a lesser extent 


also to other viewpoints 
recognized in the final resolution of 1960. One 
gathers that Moscow is still the decisive factor in the Com- 
munist world movement, but at the same time has to take 
other Parties into consideration. There is also the possi- 


may be 


bility that if Peiping should become too demanding, Mos- 
cow will seek to offset its influence by paying more atten- 
tion to Yugoslav views and accomplishments. This is con- 
ceivable even though Tito’s party still remains outside the 
common council of the Communist bloc, and is attacked 
once more in the new draft program of the CPSU. 


ire the public statements of Communist leaders to be taken literally? 
Or are they to some extent sentimental, like the creeds of other 


political parties? 


SETON-WATSON 


On the whole, yes. Communist leaders believe the ideo- 


logical dogmas, though in a more matter-of-fact way than 
the original, more idealistic, Communist pioneers of Lenin’s 
generation. As practical men of affairs, they are not very 
nterested in first principles of ideology, but they believe 
the ideology is basically true, and they are confirmed in the 
belief by the fact that it seems to work. 


screntihe 


The industrial and 
successes of the Soviet Union are attributed to 
the soundness of Communist doctrine (though this is of 


course a non-sequitur ), and the unending series of retreats, 


capitulations and sackcloth-wearing of Western govern- 
ments confirms them in their belief in the “decadence of 
capitalism.” 


BRZEZINSKI 


In the past, ideology supplied the Soviet world with its 
sense of direction. It gave it a common identification, above 
the sense of national identity. It defined certain ends and 
also provided the basis for the definition of certain common 
needs for the achievement of these ends. 

In 1956 the crises in Poland and Hungary, accompanied 
by the defiance of Moscow by Yugoslavia, raised the chal- 
lenge of revisionism within the framework of the Com- 
munist ideology. The revisionists, most of whom were 
former Stalinists, were appalled by the human price which 
Stalinism exacted from the societies on which it had been 
imposed. The revisionists remained Marxists, but they be- 
lieved that Marxism should retain, indeed. return to its 
essentially humanistic aspirations. And they claimed that 


the Soviet ideology, in particular Stalinism, had abandoned 
the essence of Marxism, namely, its pursuit of human good. 
They felt that militant fanaticism had betrayed communism 
and that it sanctified power above man. The direct chal- 
lenge of revisionism was suppressed within all the ruling 
elites, although it occurred not only overtly and dramatically 
in Hungary or in Poland, but also in the form of student 
conspiracies in Moscow universities and in the form of in- 
tellectual outbursts during the One Hundred Flowers cam- 
paign in Peiping. 

The ruling political elites, in response to this crisis, util- 
ized instrumentalities of power to suppress revisionism. But 
revisionism, nonetheless, still remains as an amorphous force, 
an outlook, a feeling, a thought pattern which is penetrating 
the ruling elites and which is challenging the formal dog- 
matic commitment to the principles of Stalinism, which 
had been the guide line of past behavior. And the ruling 
Parties, in addition, split along the lines of greater or lesser 
penetration by revisionist views or in terms of greater or 
lesser counter-reaction, which emphasizes fanaticism, or 
dogmatism, as the phenomenon is called in Communist 
parlance. Thus, the Parties in the bloc also differ along 
ideological lines. Even though they still feel that history 
belongs to them, they incline to attach different emphases 
both to the meaning of our present era as well as to certain 
common aspirations. 

This problem is accentuated by the generational gaps 
which are developing within individual Communist states. 
There are growing differences between the ruling elites, 
in a number of the East European states particularly, and 
the younger generation of Communists, the generation 





which matured and rose to prominence already within the 
framework of established Communist regimes, a genera- 
tion which did not have to struggle for the revolution, but 
could enjoy its fruits. All this makes for differences in 
ideological emphasis and ideological application. And this 
also produces differences, differences which, as I wish to 
suggest, not only operate on the basis of intra-Party 
disputes but also inter-Party disputes. These differences 
re-echo the Menshevik-Bolshevik debates of the past. They 
suggest that there is no uniformity, no homogeneity in the 
Marxist-Leninist pursuit of ultimate victory. And _ this 
again produces difficulties and tensions and disagreements 
and arguments. Again, much of this has been discussed 
recently, but all of this is very relevant to the future of the 
bloc. 


LUKACS 


It is almost always wisest, and always safest, to regard 
the statements of other people literally. It is already a 
cliche (and a true cliche) that too little attention was 
paid to the public statements of totalitarian leaders in the 
past, including Hitler. 

Having said this, however, I must insist on certain im- 
portant qualifications. They deal with the existential (and, 
subsequently, the historical) conditions of any human docu- 
ment or statement. 

We must, in the first place, consider (and follow care- 
fully 
leaders 


the obvious inconsistencies between what the Soviet 

or, indeed, all politicians) say and what they do. 
In the second place, we must consider the peculiar strait- 
jacket of Marxist theory (or, 
and systematic ideology 


indeed, of any categorical 
that definitely circumscribes the 
way of expressing realities of those who profess to believe in 
it. In the third place (and this is unique) we must considet 
the peculiar, and historical, shortcomings of what may be 
called the Russian concept of truth, (or, in other terms, 
the peculiar Russian ethics of rhetoric). To put this in 
an aphorism: we, in the West, lie too on occasion; but 
at least we know that we lie when we lie. 


What I am saying is not that the Russian Soviet leaders 
are simply cynical nationalists who keep on using the Com- 
munist terminology only to deceive the Russian people and 
the world. Life is not like that. It is not only that people 
may say one thing and do another; it is not even that peo- 
ple may believe in one way and act in another; it is that they 
may not admit even to themselves the obvious inconsisten- 
cies between their acknowledged ideas and beliefs on the one 
hand and their actions and reactions on the other. (For 
example, not even Stalin would admit to himself how much 
of a Russian nationalist he had become; but we can recog- 
nize it from the evidence of his own words and actions. 


Within a year after Stalin’s death the fear of “capitalistic 
encirclement” began to be gradually—and has now been 
permanently—eliminated from Soviet policy and propa- 


ganda. In place of the essentially cautious defensive posture 
assumed by Stalin, there is now a bold and confident stance, 


accompanied by words proclaiming the “permanence 
of socialism” not only in one land, but in the camp in its 
entirety. Even if the validity of Khrushchev’s ritualistic 
prophesies of ultimate victory on a worldwide scale may 
be questioned, the contrast to the doubts and uncertainties 
prevalent in the West is a stark reminder of one of the 
psychological realities of contemporary world politics: the 
apocalyptic forecasts of destruction in an atomic holocaust 
predominate in the West while the messianic visions of 
universal triumph resound throughout the Communist bloc, 
either as variations of Khrushchev’s words 


“we will bury 
you” 


or in Mao’s meteorological metaphor—‘“the East 
wind will prevail over the West wind.” 

As a spokesman on Soviet foreign policy, Nikita Khrush- 
chev initially attracted attention because of the violence 
of his anti-Western attacks in a speech at the 10th Czecho- 
slovak Party Congress in June 1954. At a time when the 
first shoots of the post-Stalin coexistence policy had already 
become visible, this icy blast from the First Secretary, pub- 
lished in a markedly milder version in Pravda, fixed the 
pattern for one of his major themes, rarely absent in the 
endless series of addresses, interviews, statements, etc., in 
which Khrushchev has subsequently ranged over the entire 
map of global problems from atomic armaments to zones of 
peace. The Prague harangue, it may be well to recall, 
came almost on the heels of Khrushchev’s ideological cor- 
rective to Malenkov’s forecast that an 
atomic war would mean “the end of world civilization”: 
Khrushchev’s version, which has remained basically 


un-Communist 


un- 
altered for the past seven years, pronounced the doom of 
capitalist society and victory for the socialist system in the 
eventuality of a nuclear conflict. At times during the 
coexistence peaks since then, the First Secretary has acknowl- 
edged the extent of damage which the triumphant socialist 
camp would suffer, but never has he permitted the slightest 
doubt concerning the ultimate consequences for the “war- 
mongering imperialists’ of a nuclear war “unleashed by 
madmen.” It should be noted, moreover, that Khrush- 
chev’s admonitions to Communist audiences, the masses 
and ruling elites alike, have in this respect scarcely differed 
from his warnings to non-Communist foes and friends. 
Elaborated most fully in a carefully edited version in Kom- 
munist (#1, 1961), Khrushchev’s “Kampf’—his program 
“For New Victories of the World Communist Movement,” 
the title of his report on the Moscow Conference to the 
Party organizations of the Higher Party Schools (6 January 
1961)—represents, in the truly awesome ambivalence so 
characteristic of his words and deeds, the platform from 
which the Soviet leader intends to carry on his debate with 
his enemies in the West and his allies in the East. 


PFAFF 


I think it is clear that the USSR’s present leadership has 
far more of an instinct for the realities of change and politi- 
cal opportunity than its predecessors 
why it is a more formidable antagonist. 


which is one reason 
Sut the tangle of 
ideology with pragmatism in Soviet thought, while inter- 


esting, is not, I think, of first concern to us: we need to 


Continued on page 33 
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The Quest for Affluence 


Durable Consumer Goods in the 


AST YEAR a Soviet citizen wrote a 
4 letter to a newspaper in which he 
raised a dissenting voice about his 
country’s achievements in the space 
age: “If you told any worker, ‘Look. 
Ivan, if we did not launch this rocket, 
your son Vovik would have a yard to 
play in, a meter of serge wool would 
not cost four notes but would be only 
half as expensive, and you could buy 
an electric iron in a store, he would 
say, ‘For God's sake, don’t launch that 
rocket.’ Rockets, rockets, rockets! Who 
needs them now? For the time being, 
to hell with them and the moon; give 
me better things for my table. After 
that you can play with the moon.” 

It is probable that most men-in-the- 
street in Moscow or Warsaw or Prague 
or Budapest would be only too happy 
if the sentiments expressed by the 
letter-writer were to be translated into 
practice tomorrow. The economic 
policies of the Communists have no- 
toriously favored heavy industry and 
military technology at the expense of 
higher living standards. Even in re- 
cent years, when there has been some 
amelioration of the old tight-belt poli- 
cies, the improvement has been only 
enough to make people want still 


more. Conditions vary among the 
countries of the Soviet bloc depending 
mainly on the degree of their indus- 
trialization. The people of Czechoslo- 
vakia are the most fortunate; their 
country was highly developed indus- 
trially before the Communists took it 
over, and official figures indicate that 
in some respects its standards are close 


<4 Crechoslovak Foreign Trade (Prague), May-June 1959 


to those of Western Europe.* East 
Germany, despite its poor showing in 
comparison with West Germany, is 
not far behind Czechoslovakia in 
terms of living standards. Poland and 
Hungary are on a somewhat lower 
level, while Romania and Bulgaria are 
much farther down the ladder. 
Despite these realities, the promise 
of better living standards is a constant 
theme in recent Communist propa- 
ganda. In the five- and seven-year 
plans ending in 1965, the goals for 
consumption of the main food items 
frequently match or even exceed pres- 
ent American averages. With certain 
exceptions, the same holds for cloth- 
ing. However, even assuming that the 
official targets for food and clothing 
are achieved—a big assumption when 
one considers the state of agriculture 
in the Soviet bloc—the problem of 


living standards will be far from 


solved. The vast field of durable goods 


still lies nearly fallow in the Com- 


munist countries. Since the ultimate 
standard of welfare is that which now 
prevails in the countries of the West 


with their automobiles, washing ma- 


*Prague claims that its citizens consume 
more calories and protein per capita than 
most Western Europeans, and that the per 
capita consumption of textile fibers and 
footwear ts close to the level of Western 
Europe. As with most Communist accounts 
of their own achievements, a certain mar- 
gin must be allowed for exaggeration— 
especially in the performance of the agri- 
cultural sector, where even Khrushchex 
has cast doubt upon the reliability of the 
ficial figures 


Soviet Bloc 


chines and other consumer hardware. 
the race to overtake this standard 
promises—even by the most optimistic 


estimates to be a long one 


Catching Up with America 


¥ 1958, the percentage of American 
families owning their own cars rose 
to 73 percent as compared with 54 


a decade earlier there was 


percent 
an automobile for every third person. 
In 1956, of the houses wired for elec- 
tricity in the United States (and that 
included practically all of them), 96 
percent had _ electric — refrigerators. 
There were television sets in 86 per- 
cent of these homes. Figures for othe: 
electric gadgets such as vacuum clean- 
ers and washing machines were of 
similar magnitude 

In the Soviet-bloc countries, the 
effort to increase the production of 
consumer durables in recent years has 
been marked. Increases in sales of key 
items often run in the neighborhood 
of 20 to 30 percent and sometimes 
higher. Poland, for example, an- 
nounced that in the first half of 1958 
the sales of consumer durables were 
higher than in the first half of 1957 


by the following percentages: 


Bicycles 36 
Motor cars .. 90 
Refrigerators . 164 


Washing machine 72 


Vacuum cleaners 126 


In the Soviet Union, during 1959. 
retail sales of furniture rose 28 per- 


cent, television sets 21 percent, wash- 





production 


Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 
Poland 
Hungary 
Romania 
Bulgaria 

USSR 


Radios 


1955 
102.3 
725 
461.2 
377.2 
89.4 
66 


3,549 


in thousonds 


1958 
309.0 
718 
789.5 
453.3 
138.6 
131 
3,902 


Television Sets 


Czechoslovokia 
East Germany 
Poland 
Hungary 
Romania 
Bulgaria 

USSR 


Washing Machines 
production 
1955 
205.9 


Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 
Poland 
Hungary 
Romanio 
Bulgaria 

USSR 


1955 


17.2 
39 
01 


494.7 


18.4 
28.1 
12.5 


195.4! 


1958 


133.5 

180 
57.1 
37.0 


979.3 


in thousands 


1958 


312.8 
49.8 

225 

128 
13.6 


538.7 


Refrigerators 


Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 
Poland 
Hungary 
Romania 
Bulgaria 

USSR 


1955 


30.5 
17.3 
3.4 


.01 


224.0 


1958 
79.9 
53.4 
23.4 

8 
5.4 


359.6 


Sewing Machines 


production 


Czechoslovakia 
East Germony 
Poland 
Hungary 
Romania 
Bulgoria 

USSR 


Vacuum Cleaners 


Czechoslovokia 
East Germany 
Poland 
Hungary 
Romania 
Bulgaria 

USSR 


78.1 
2147 
56.9 
46.) 
10.0 


1,914 


1955 


122 
163.3 
6.7 ' 


Notes: See Retail 


in thousands 


1955 


1958 


108.9 
223.3 
162.7 


49.0 


2,686 


1958 


188.7 
244.3 
73.1 
10.9 


245.2 


s, p. 12 


52.6 


3,100 


ing machines 35 and refrig- 
9 


erators 23 percent, according to offi- 


percent 
cial sources. In 1960, percentage in- 
blox 
refrigerators in 
and 130 
machines in Bulgaria to 2 percent for 


creases in sales throughout the 


ranged from 91 for 


East Germany for washing 
vacuum cleaners in Hungary.‘ 


. they 
are misleading as to the true state of 


While these figures look large 


affairs. Any progress from a low level 
is bound to yield a large percentage 
increase. Moreover, the published fig- 
ures tend to concentrate on conspic u- 
ous items like television sets, refriger- 
machines, etc., while 


ators, washing 


most of the goods which make up 
the diverse category of consumer dur- 
ables are produced in small quantities 
or are neglected entirely. In Czecho- 
slovakia during the four-year period 
1955-59, the entire category of dur- 
able consumer goods increased on the 
average by only 8 percent annually; 
although this expansion is substantial, 
it is remarkably less dramatic than the 
individual 


increases recorded for 


items.* 


futomobiles and Radios 


One of the conspicuous characteris- 
tics of this economic sector in Eastern 
Europe is the enormous disparity in 
the types of goods available. The pro- 
portion of the population owning ra- 
dios already compares favorably with 
West European levels, and the owner- 
ship of television sets is approaching 
these levels in some of the countries. 
With regard to private transportation, 
however, the Communist world is still 
in the bicycle age 

Automobiles—the traditional symbol 

are so scarce that 
find a 
standard of comparison. The 5.5 mil- 


of western luxury 


it is difficult to meaningful 
lion automobiles now being produced 
in the United States annually may be 
compared with an output of 130,000 
in the USSR during 1960. In Czecho- 
slovakia, which is relatively well-off in 


this regard, only one person in ninety- 


*During this period, durable 
their retail sales 
from 10.8 percent in 1955 to 14.7 percent 
in 1959; in the sale of industrial goods, 
their share rose from 25.6 to 32.7 percent 
in the 

FOREIGN 


goods in- 


creased share of total 


respective years CZECHOSLOVAK 


TRADI June 1961.) 


{Prague}, 


10 


1958 (10.5 auto- 
mobiles per 1,000 inhabitants 


hve had a car in 
, while 
the average for the industrialized 


countries of Western Europe was 


about one in seventeen (58 motor cars 
Elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe the numbers are small- 
er. In 


per 1,000 inhabitants 
Poland in 1959 there was one 
car for every 285 persons, and if only 
the privately-owned are counted (75 
percent of the total) the figures were 
one for every 385. Last year in Hun- 
gary there was one car for every 310 
persons, and only one private indi- 
vidual in 550 owned an automobile.* 


It is not surprising that the demand 
for automobiles in these countries is 
enormous, despite the high prices. Be- 
tween the end of 1956 and the middle 
of 1960, a total of 158,010 Czecho- 
slovak citizens were said to have de- 
posited 20,000 koruny each (the aver- 
age wage of a skilled worker is roughly 
in the State Savings 
Bank toward the purchase of a car. 


1,400 per month 


Of these, 70,000 had received an auto- 
mobile by 1960; 26,000 had given up 
and used the deposit elsewhere; and 
62,254 depositors were still waiting for 
delivery.” The waiting lists in the other 
Bulgaria, 
with a population of nearly 8 million, 
only 


countries are much longer. 
recorded 2.939 sales of cars to 
private citizens during 1960, although 
compared with earlier years this is a 
high figure.’ 

Aside from public transportation, 
the chief means of getting about in the 
Communist bloc is by bicycle, scooter 


or motorcycle, but even these vehicles 


are none too plentiful in several of 
the countries. In Czechoslovakia, there 
scooter for 
1958; in Poland 


there was one for every 83 persons. 


was one motorcycle ot 


every 27 persons in 


If all of the vehicles in use in 1958, 
including the motor car, are taken to- 
gether, there were fewer units of pri- 
vate transportation in Poland than 


there were automobiles in Sweden, 


France or the United Kingdom (per 


capita 


*The main producers in Eastern Europe 
are East Germany and Czechoslovakia; the 
exports half its output; 
on the other hand, 23.6 percent of the num- 
ber sold through the channels of retail 
trade in that 1959 had 
been imported. 


latter more than 


country during 





Table 


Number of Radio an 


d Television Sets 


(per thousond inhabitants 


Radio Sets 


1953 


265.3 
208.7 
112.5 


East Germany 
Czechoslovakia 
Hungary 

USSR 

Poland 
Bulgaria 
Romania 
United States 
Sweden 
Norway 
United Kingdom 
West Germany 
Austria 
Belgium 
France 

Italy 
Yugoslavia 


84.2 
60.6 
15.3 (") 
711.3 
323.1 
266.2 
260.8 
248.0 
233.3 
212.2 
196.2 
103.4 
24.8 
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Television Sets 


1959 1959 


338.6 36.6 
252.8 38.3 
211.2 5.3 
190.0 16.9 
168.5 8.1 
159.7 a 
100.8 1.2 
948.2 296.0 
355.6 (°) 80.8 
280.3 1.0 
286.5 193.9 
301.2 63.9 
273.7 15.9 
272.1 43.1 
239.3 30.3 
122.6 

71.0 7 


SOURCE: Computed from United Nations data in Statistical Yearbook, 1960 (New York), 1960. The 
numbers of sets were based upon the number of licenses issued (for tax purposes) in the respective 
countries, with the following exceptions: actual numbers in use were given for radio and television 
sets in the US and Bulgaria and for radio sets in East Germany and the USSR. Since in some countries 
one license may cover more than one of the same type set in the same household, these data may 


slightly understate the actual numbers in use. 


In comparison with this, the status 
of radio and television seems remark- 
ably advanced. The number of radio 
sets per capita is not much less than 
in Western Europe; even in Bulgaria 
and Romania the level is between that 
of France and Italy. Television has 
expanded greatly in recent years. By 
the end of 1960, one out of every 5 
households in Czechoslovakia had a 
television set as against one out of 43 
in 1956. Sales of TV last 
year by 55 percent in Romania, 44 in 
Hungary, 38 in East Germany, 32 in 
the Soviet Union and 25 percent in 
Poland. 

The reason for this great disparity 
is not difficult to find: automobiles 
require huge amounts of raw materials 


sets rose 


Table 


and compete more than any other con- 
for the resources of 
heavy industry. At the same time, the 
Communist governments have an ob- 


sumer durable 


vious interest in expanding the com- 
munication media. However, the num- 
ber of television sets has nothing to do 
with the quality or quantity of the 
programming. In 1960 
there 35 hours 


Nowe 


Poland in 
were not more than 
of TV a week, according to 
Drogi May 1960. In 
Czechoslovakia, there now 42 
hours of programs scheduled weekly; 
next year there are to be 56 hours; 
and by the end of 1965, two channels 
are to offer 98 hours. According to 
CTK (Prague), March 14, 1961, the 


distribution of 


(Warsaw 


are 


time between various 


2 


Number of Refrigerators and Washing Machines 
per thousand inhabitants in 1957 


Refrigerators 


Czechoslovakia! 14.9 
East Germany! 6.0 
Hungary 1.6 
Poland 0.8 
Industrialized Western Europe 43 
United States 265 


Washing Machines 
125 


17.9 

8.3 
60 
235 


1 Data were given in terms of stocks per 100 households. An assumed average of 3.33 persons per 
household was used in converting to the basis of stocks per 1,000 inhabitants. 


2 OEEC countries excluding Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Portugal, Spain, Turkey. 


SOURCE: United Nations, Economic Survey of Europe for 1959 (Geneva), 1960, Chapter Ill, p. 49. 
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types of programs is planned as fol- 


lows (in hours 
Ne ws, 
Entertainment 


Youth and childrer 


commentaries 


Washing Machines and 
Refrigerators 


Elsewhere in the 


durable consumer 
goods field, the citizens of Sofia, War- 
saw and Prague are less comfortably 
furnished than they are with radio and 
television sets, and better than they 


are with automobiles. There is a wide 


range, of conditions 


in Czechoslovakia and in other coun- 


course, between 
tries of the area. In 1957 that country 
claimed to have more washing ma- 
chines per thousand inhabitants than 
the industrialized countries of Western 
Europe, although it was a long way 
from the US level. However, when it 
came to refrigerators, the Czechs were 
far behind Western See 
lable 2. 


The pace of development has, in 


Europe. 


most cases, been extremely rapid in 
recent years. The following data show 
the growth of stocks in Czechoslovakia 
over the years in terms of the numbe1 
of inhabitants per item: 


Washin 


machines 


caners 


Poland made notable progress in the 


distribution of washing machines, 
reaching a total estimated stock of 1.8 
million in mid-1961.* This means that 


it has now matched the average num- 
ber of units per 1,000 inhabitants in 
Western 


Europe during 1957, after having been 


the industrial countries of 


at only about one-eighth their level in 


that increase 


year. A similar rate of 
was attained for refrigerators, but the 


end result in mid-1961 was still only 
6 refrigerators in use per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants as compared with 43 in Western 
Europe. Little in the way of compa- 
rable data are available from Bulgaria 
and some 


Romania 


measure of the 


*Data Czechoslovak 
YEARBOOK, 1960 


, May 20, 


from STATISTICAI 


RUDE 


and 


1961 


PRAVO 
Prague 





level of attainment in Bulgaria can be 
seen from retail sales figures for 1960. 
when, according to the plan fulfill- 
ment report, 38,781 washing machines 
and 3,110 refrigerators were sold to 
the population. (In Czechoslovakia, 
sales of washing machines to house- 
holds in 1960 totalled 230,499. 
Current plans call for substantial 
increases in coming years, although in 
most cases the goals are below present 
levels in Western Europe. Certainly 
there will be no overtaking the West- 
ern lead in the automotive field by 
1965: Czechoslovakia intends to in- 
crease the number of cars in use so 
that there will be one for every 31 
persons; Poland plans to improve its 
ratio to one for every 175. Poland and 
Hungary plan, by 1965, to surpass the 
number of washing machines in use in 
Western Europe in 1957, but they are 
not so hopeful in the case of refrigera- 
tors. In other departments the plan- 


ners have been less definite 


State of the Market 


- fHE STATISTICS cited above seem 


low by Western standards, they are 
surprisingly high in light of the fact 
that a worker’s family in Eastern Eu- 
rope must allocate the bulk of its re- 
sources to the primary needs of food 
and clothing. The average family in 
the United States is able to spend 
more than 10 percent of its income on 
durable consumer goods. In Eastern 
Europe, the average runs from 4 to 6 
percent of a much lower income. 

Along with low incomes go high 
prices, A good idea of the real cost of 
these things to ordinary people is the 
number of hours of work required to 
purchase them. The following table 
gives some examples for Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary, based on the aver- 
age hourly wage in industry during 
1959 and the official prices for each 


* 


item 


> : ; 
Single figures do not necessarily repre- 


ent the number of hours of working time 
necessary to bu he average-priced item 

ven, the figures are be- 
and lowest- 
priced brand. The average hourly wage 


refer to the highest- 


os = 
used in the calculation were 7.2 korun) 


or Czechoslovakia and 7.75 forint for 
Hungary RUDE PRAVO [Prague], April 25, 
1960 and STATISZTIKAI HAVI KOZLEMEN- 


yek [Budapest|, No. 4, 1960 


Retail Sales 


(units per thousand inhabitants) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Television sets 1.3 ©=22.9 2.9 
Refrigerators 5.6 8.0 8 


Washing machines 149 168 7.9 18.2 


Passenger cors 1.8 2.1 6 


— means that output was nil or negligible. 
. means that data were not known. 
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POLAND 
1958 1960 1958 1960 
Radio sets 14.6 23.9 20.2 


Planned for 1961. 


HUNGARY UK us 
1958 1960 1958 1958 
79 178 24 
1.4 5.3 39 
4 1.3 ‘ 9 
11.0 12.2 13 
3 4 ‘ 11 


' Retail sales. »* Planned for 1960. 


SOURCES: United Nations publications: Statistical Yearbook, 1960 (New York), 1960; Economic Survey 


of Evrope for 1960 (Geneva), 1961; and 1959. 


Individual countries’ Statistical Yearbooks for 1960 and/or 1959; plan fulfillment reports for 1960. 


Rude Pravo (Prague), May 20, 1961; Hospodarske Noviny (Prague) June 9, 1961; Romanian Foreign 
Trade (Bucharest), No. 37, 1960; Economist (London), September 5, 1959. 


Czechoslovakia Hungary 


Radios 71-631 
Low pow- 
ered 
Medium 
powe red 
Television 
sets 361-624 


Washing ma- 


581-800 


chines 228 
> 
Refrigerators 


J acuum 


c le aners 129-206 
Passenger 
ars . .6,528-27 777 


5 ,419-16,774 


In Bulgaria during 1958, the average 
wage in industry was said to be 8,574 
eva annually: the price of a TV set 


made in Bulgaria) was 2,650 leva, of 


a motorcycle from 3,700 to 8,400 leva 
and of an automobile from 21,000 to 
35.000 leva.® 

High prices aside, another stumbling 
block in the way of higher durable 
goods consumption is an inadequate 
supply of the things people would like 
to buy. Indeed, this seeems to be the 
popular view of the matter. A public 
opinion poll Poland 
found that 29.7 percent of those ques- 


conducted in 


tioned thought the supplies of furniture 


to be poor, and another 45.2 percent 
felt that they were fair. In household 
equipment, 35.2 percent thought sup- 
plies were poor and 42.3 percent 
fair.° The leading Polish economic 
weekly estimated that the rural mar- 
ket could absorb, during the second 
quarter of the year, 10,000 washing 
5,000 refrigerators and 
2,000 vacuum cleaners more than it 
was to get. “The difficulties are the 
result of the fact that industry is un- 
able to adjust itself to the current de- 
mands of the market.” 


machines, 


Distribution and Quality 


Producing this sort of thing for the 
public is more difficult than turning 
out steel billets or bags of cement. The 
largest and best-stocked department 
store in the Communist world is Mos- 
cow’s GUM, but its customers have 
been known to complain that they 
couldn't find some of the ordinary 
things that they needed most. “The 
same complaint appears again and 
again: ‘Couldn't get a meat grinder,’ 
‘No meat grinders,’ ‘I’m trying to find 
an ordinary meat grinder.’ . . . A won- 
derful new appliance went on sale re- 
cently in GUM’s aluminum wares sec- 


Table 3 
Durable Stocks Planned for 1965 


(per thousand inhabitants 


Radio 

sets 
Czechoslovakia 273 
East Germany ie 
USSR! 200 
Poland 239 
Hungary — 


Television 


Washing 

sets Refrigerators Machines 
158 200 
231 ~ 
100 81 
61 107 
38 73 


Data were given in terms of stocks per 100 households. See footnote in Table 2. 
SOURCE: United Nations, Economic Survey of Europe for 1959 (Geneva), 1960, Chapter Ill, p. 49. 
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tion: a pressure cooker. ‘When 
will it be on stock again?’ asked one 
customer after another. Women 
were overjoyed when automatic elec- 
tric irons, Moscow 
Transformer Plant and other enter- 
co. Ry, 


and ordinary 


made by the 


prises, appeared in the store. 


then, are such irons 


electric irons as well—a rarity on the 
counters?” '* 

Che problem is common throughout 
the countries of the Soviet bloc, and the 
reasons for it lie in the rigidities of a 
centrally planned economy. The com- 
plex play of forces that govern West- 
ern economies and impel them to be 
consumer-oriented are lacking in Com- 
munist economies. Retail stores do not 
go out of business if they fail to please 
their customers, but managers may be 
replaced if they fail to please the 
authorities. The officials who 
control the production of consumer 


highet 


eoods are even farther removed from 
the tensions of the marketplace. A 
newspaper in Slovakia voiced a com- 
mon criticism this year when it ex- 
posed the strange practices of factories 
producing radio sets: the authorities 
had reduced the prices of some sets 
and the factories had responded by 
dropping their production ol the 
lower-priced units in order to produce 
more of the higher-priced ones and 
thus fulfill their gross production plan 
in terms of total value. ““No wonder,” 
complained the newspaper, “that peo- 
ple are unable to buy many products 
which they desire 

Efforts have been made to overcom 
this difficulty and to link the factories 
more closely with their retail outlets 
In the USSR the trade organizations 


are expressly forbidden to 


accept 
voods from the factory that differ in 


quality, 


assortment or design trom 


those they ordered. The lactories, lor 


thei part, are no longer allowed to 
drop the production of any item unless 
this has been approved by the trade 
organization Similar measures have 
been taken elsewhere in the blo« 
Another oft-rehearsed problem is that 
of quality, which has never been high 
even in such elementary fields as cloth- 
ing and housing. In the field of con- 
sumer durables it is likely to prove 
even more perplexing for the 


Phere 


cen- 


trally-run economies is also the 


question of repair and maintenance 
facilities. “‘In Sofia,” runs one account, 
5.300 a sets, but 
6,000 have passed through the repair 
shop because some of them have been 
repaired two or three times. There is 
a repair shop, but not enough service 
people. 


“there are now 


If a part has to be re- 
placed and the shop doesn’t have it, 
one won't get his TV set back for 
months. At this very moment, 500 T\ 
sets are waiting to be fixed: 420 of 
them have not yet been looked at by 
the man in the shop, and the others 
are piled in a corner 
Dae, 3s 


waiting for 


Unexamined Problems 


on 


Party which has recently been aired 


NEW PROGRAM of the Soviet 
in Moscow (and is really a general pro- 
gram for the whole Soviet bloc paints 
a glowing picture of Communist so- 
ciety in the future. While all the evi- 
dence suggests that this future society 
will be longer abuilding than the pro- 
eram admits, it would be rash to as- 


sume that the Communist countries 


will not some day provide thei people 


with facilities of life resembling those 
which are now 
the West. 


goods, an improved distribution sys- 


taken for granted in 
More and higher quality 
tem these are 


within the 
realm of possibility. But the effort to 


certainly 


achieve these goals will raise a host of 
technical and organizational problems 
that did not exist in the old Stalinist 
days. 


New social and political forces are 


also likely to appear. The industriali- 


zation 


programs have already 


pro- 
duced burgeoning urban centers peo- 
pled by a new sort of middle class 
The administrators, tech- 
nicians and skilled wokers who run the 


ull 


scientists, 


new industries are human beings witl 


relatively 


sophistic ated ideas about 


life. It is they who demand the gad- 
vets of the West and who are likely 
acquire a new point of view to go with 
them. The process feeds upon itself 
Can the process be controlled? Will 
it run according to the formulas of the 
Party philosophers with their image of 


the new selfless. socialist 


man? It is 
possible that the real challenge of the 
Moscow 


future will come not from 
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but from the affluent societies of the 


West, which 


the Communists 


bent on surpassing. 


Passenger Cars 


production (in thousands 


Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 
Poland 
Hungary 
Romania 
Bulgaria 

USSR 


1955 1958 


12.5 43.4 
22.2 38.4 
4.0 11.5 


08 


108 122 


are So 


1960 
56.2 
52.7 
12.9 
09 


139 


Motorcycles and Scooters 


Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 
Poland 
Hungary 
Romania 
Bulgaria 

USSR 


1955 1958 
95.8 163.7 
61.1 81.2 
30.1 84.9 
16.5 55.8 


400 


Bicycles 


production (in thousands 


Czechoslovkia 
East Germany 
Poland 
Hungary 
Romania 
Bulgaria 


USSR 


SOUR 


KOMSOMOI 
June 11, 
Ww. W. R 


NOMIC GROW 


EUROPE 
Chat 
l 


EUROP! 


IDOVA DEMO 


}] 1QO60 


BOTN 


1O60 


;OSPOI 


1955 
293.9 
723.8 


1958 


315.9 
591.5 
166.7 309.7 
229.8 249.7 
35.5 100 
72 


3,120 3,651 


KA‘ 


1960 


rH, 


PROMYSHLEN? 


ZETA (M 


PRAVDA (Bra 


*IZVESTIA 


NARODNA KI 


ve 


1960 
191.3 
87.0 
150.4 
57.5 


3.8 = 
499.7 


1960 
317.4 
611.4 
496.1 
254.6 
243 
75 
3,275 
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May Day military review in East Berlin 


How Strong Is the East German Army? 


Ulbricht’s Fighting Men 


by Eugene Hinterhoff 


} 


of Walter Ulbricht do not inspire great 
military observers, it is not because they 
epared. The Soviets took the initial step in 

a military force in East Germany as long ago 
Today the GDR has more than 600,000 men and 
women under arms: a regular armed force of about 100.- 


000 an armed “emergency” police force of 


50.000 

gular police corps of 78,000 men; a frontier guard 
of 48,000 men: a lightly armed workers’ militia of 350.000 
men and women: a group of paramilitary organizations 
which ensure a supply of reserves for the regular military 
force 


At the 


946, Stalin and Molotov insisted on the complete disarma- 


Paris Conference of Foreign Ministers in April 


ment of Germany. But as early as September 1943 the Soviets 
had created an “Association of German Officers” under the 
leadership of General Walter von Seydlitz, and on June 3, 
1945. Marshal Zh iko\ had ord red the establishment ot a 


Peoplk s Police in 


the Soviet Zone of Oc« upation which by 


September numbered 50,000. In July 1948, soon after the 
beginning of the Berlin blockade, the Soviet Military Ad- 
ministration formed the “‘Kasernierte Volkspolizei” Bar- 


rac ks Polic e 


army. In April 1949 the training of the police forces was 


which became the basis of the present national 


entrusted to veteran Communist general Wilhelm Zaisser, 
known during the Spanish Civil War as “General Gomez.” 
The DDR was established in June 1949. By the fall of 
known as “VOPO” 
numbered about 70,000, and in addition there were a fron- 


that year the armed People’s Police 


tier guard of 9,000 and a special security force of another 
9,000. In September of that year, 120 officers headed by 
Major General Heinz Rentsch, formerly of the Wehrmacht, 
were sent to the Soviet Union for a six-month course at 
the Military Academy in Privolsk near Saratov on the 
Volga. By 1950, units of the police were reorganized on 
the Soviet battalion pattern and began to receive Soviet 
arms, including heavy weapons. At the same time naval 


and ail units were established Mex klenburg and the coast 





of outer Pomerania were transformed into a series of naval 
stations, and new shipyards began operating in Warne- 
munde, Wismar, Stalsund and Wolgast. Until 1956 the 
naval and air units bore camouflage names as did the land 
forces—Frontier Naval Police in the case of the navy, and 
the Administration of Aeroclubs for the new air force. In 
West Germany, on the other hand, no attempt was made 
to build a police force until 1951, when at the Conference 
of Western Foreign Ministers in New York a resolution 
was adopted permitting the creation of German police 
formations not to exceed 2,000 men. 


HE MORE THAN 100,000 men of the police forces, organ- 


ized into 7 divisions and 2 


T army corps, were finally 
designated the National People’s Army in January 1956 at 
the time the Political Committee of the Warsaw Pact for- 
mally accepted the armed contingents of the GDR into the 
military alliance of satellite countries and formally arranged 
for the stationing of Soviet troops on East German terri- 
tory. Commander-in-Chief of the National People’s Army 
is now Colonel General Karl-Heinz Hoffman, a graduate 
of Moscow’s famed Frunze Academy who also serves as 
Minister of Defense of the Pankow government. At the 
present time the strength of the NPA is estimated at 100,- 
000 men in active service. 
thing like this: 
The land forces, 


The order of battle looks some- 


“Landstreitkrafte,” are divided into two 
army corps and placed in military districts according to 
Soviet pattern. They carry the numerical designations 3 
and 5. District 5°’s headquarters are located in Neubran- 
denburg with two motorized infantry divisions in Prenzlau 
and Schwerin and one armored division in Eggesin. The 
complex is called Army Corps North. Army Corps South 
(military district 3), has its headquarters in Leipzig and 
consists of two motorized infantry divisions in Erfurt and 
Halle and one armored division in Dresden. 

The area of Army Corps North in Neubrandenburg, 
shielded by heavy forests in the south and by hundreds 
of inland lakes in the north, is strategically important. 
Schwerin, for example, is only 35 miles from Hamburg 
and probably has the strongest concentration of Soviet 
troops and armor. The actual headquarters of the Red 
Army units reportedly lies near Furstenberg and Lychen at 
the former Hohenlychen Castle. 

All 


the Soviet pattern, about 7,500 men to a division, and are 


East German divisions have been organized along 


armed with modern Soviet weapons including about 1,800 
tanks—predominantly T 34/85’s 34/54’s 
and heavy tanks JS I and JS II—self-propelled anti-tank 
guns, about 2,000 artillery units of up to 152 mm., various 
mortars and about 10,000 vehicles, most of East German 
manufacture. The land forces have some 1,000 amphibi- 


with several T 


ous vehicles, and experiments are now being conducted on 
tanks equipped with snorkels. They also have a wide range 
of Soviet automatic rifles and machine guns. 

The military divisions are composed of two artillery regi- 
ments, two anti-aircraft regiments, two signal battalions, 
two engineer battalions, two battalions of transport troops 
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and two chemical companies. 

At the present time, the East Germany Navy, Die See- 
streitkrafte, consists of 150 floating units organized into 7 
flotillas based at Warnemunde, Sassnitz and Peenemunde. 
The Commander in Chief is Vice Admiral Waldemar Ver- 
ner and his headquarters is at Warnemunde where two 
flotillas of the Western Command are stationed. His chief 
of staff is Rear Admiral Heinz Neukirchen and his Soviet 
adviser is a Captain Abramov. 

Compared to the naval units of the West German fleet, 
the East German navy by itself constitutes no major threat 
in the Baltic Sea. Its forces are largely auxiliary to the 
Soviet navy, although East German shipbuilders have turned 
out a number of vessels for the Soviets and are presently 
aiding in the construction of a submarine base near Glowe 
in Jasmund Bay which was begun in 1952 and abandoned 
after the Berlin riots of 1953. Aside from patrol craft and 
mine layers, the East German navy is made up of two small 
1,400 ton destroyers of the Soviet “Kola” type, five “Riga” 
type frigates and seven submarines. Recent reports indi- 
cate that four more destroyers, seven sub chasers and 
seven escort vessels are also under construction in the East 
German yards and that the Soviet Union will supply five 
more destroyers of the “Skoryi” class and 12 more “MV” 
class submarines. Among the more important shore installa- 
tions is the research installation at Peenemunde, once the 
laboratory of the V-1 and V-2 rocket scientists. 


Siew AIR FORCE, named the National People’s Air Force 
in 1956, consists of four air divisions, the first and sec- 
ond stationed in the Cottbus district. 
ing divisions are based in Bautzen, Kamenz and Dresden. 


Units of the remain- 


The Commander in Chief, a Lt. General Heinz Kesslet 
who deserted to the Russians during the war, makes his 
headquarters in Cottbus-Strebitz. His deputy, a former 
major of the Luftwaffe, is Major General Heinz Zorn. 

In addition to its air divisions the force has one anti- 
aircraft division and two radar About 13,000 
men operate 370 Soviet-type aircraft and manage ground 
equipment. The planes, most of them MIG 17's, in 
good condition, and recently more advanced models such 
as the MIG 19 and MIG 21 have been added. Many pilots 
have had flight training in the Soviet 


with intensive indoctrination 


battalions 


are 


Union, combined 


Airfields and strips are considered to be in good condi- 
The 


runways at Janschwalde-Ost, Drewitz and Preschen, Guben 


tion and several new air bases are under construction. 


and Forst are being extended, and new airstrips have been 
laid out at numerous machine tractor stations in Cottbus, 
Frankfurt Oder 
of airfields 
air force, 


Dresden, an der and Neubrandenburg. 


the of the 
radius of 


There are, course, 
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othe for use 
Soviet 
Berlin. 

Quite apart from the regular armed forces, but probably 


more reliable from the point of view of the government, 


of them within a 60-mile 


are the special police forces including the “‘Bereitschaften”’ 
of about 30,000 men, a territorial police force of about 
78,000 men, the transportation police of about 80,000 men, 





The “Bereitschaf- 
ten,” or emergency police, consist of 10 regiments and other 


and the frontie: police of about 48.000 


special units, all of them armed with heavy weapons in- 
cuns, armored cars, tanks and anti-tank guns. 
The head of this group since 1959 is Col. Claus Mansfeld 


Che territorial police, 


cluding field 


also armed with heavy weapons, are 
organized into 14 districts directly under the control of 
the Minister of the Interior: he also controls the frontie: 
Major General Paul 
Ludwig, a former Wehrmacht commander of an artillery 


police through his special deputy, 


Armed with heavy guns, light tanks, field and 


regiment 
anti-aircrait 


guns, the fronuer police are equal to several 


motorized 


infantry divisions and are capable of offensive 


The transport police are organized into 70 small 


detachments but are only lightly armed. For years this 
force had the special task of protecting shipments of war 
reparations to the Soviet Union 


[The workers’ militia of about 550.000 called the 


Kampfgruppen”—were probably organized in 1952, al- 


though they made their first appearance at the May Day 
parade in 1954. As a rule their small detachments are 
armed with old Mauser rifles and light automatics, but it 


Their 


training, discipline and morale are considered to be first 


is expected that they will receive heavier weapons 


rate Its me mbers are under the direct control of the East 
German Communist Party, the SED 

Beginning in 1952, the Soviets also promoted through 
the Pankow government a program for the eventual mili- 


‘ 


tarization of the whole nation through its various youth 
organizations, which also function as a means of political 
indoctrination Starting with the Assoc lation lor Sport and 
Technology, and adding later the Free German Youth 
movement, the government has created a huge manpowe1 
rve of over one million members organized along the 


“Hitler 


of the Soviet Komsomol and the pre-war 


East Berlin's Workers’ Militia on parade 


tow BRIEF review of the GDR’s military potential—the 

regular armed forces, the various organs of police, and 
the combat teams based upon a reservoir of trained man- 
presents an impressive picture. The National Peo- 
ple’s Army, commanded on the higher levels by dedicated 
Communists armed with 


pe wer 


modern Soviet weapons and 
trained in Soviet techniques, represents a formidable fight- 
ing force, even though the air and naval units are weak 
[he police formations must be regarded as a valuable sup- 
plement to the army. However, it cannot be denied that 
the finest, best-equipped soldier needs something more 
than guns and training. That “something more” is morale. 
It should be enough to recall how, after the revolution in 
Russia, the whole might of the Czar’s army slowly evap- 
orated like a fata morgana 

What is the morale of the East German soldier? The 
question is difficult to answer. Certainly there is evidence 
The photo of the VOPO leaping ove1 
the barricade in East Berlin must have served as a serious 
warning to the Soviet Military Commander in Hohenly- 
chen Castle. 


that it is not high 


He is probably also aware that in the last 
decade some 20,000 soldiers and policemen fled to West 
Germany. Ulbricht and his government are clearly not 
popular figures, despite all the efforts of the propagandists. 
Che presence of a far stronger Soviet force in East Ger- 
many provides at least a partial answer to the question of 
reliability. There is, of course, the German military tradi- 
tion of respecting authority and obeying orders. In case of 
war, sudden Soviet land victories would make defection 
impossible, especially since the East German army would 
take the line directly in front of its Soviet ally. On the 
other hand, a sudden Western victory might change the 


entire picture. Such considerations inhibit any appraisal of 


military limitations. Our proper study is that of capabili- 


ies, and it is to this subject that I have tried to draw 


attention 





GRA RRARRAGRARRAGRA 
Bence Gives a Party 


from 


THE COWARD 
by 


IMRE SARKADI 


Sarkadi’s novella, ‘THE Cowarp, is one of the best examples of the recent trend in 


Hungarian writing—the retreat from both “socialist realism” and the prewar 1 


4 


tradition of populism into a world-weariness quite divorced from social id: 


synopsis: Eve is bored with her husband Bence and irritated by his lack o 
as a sculptor. At the same time she is dependent on his money, his villa, his 
car, all of which derive from his success in producing official sculpture for the 
As the story opens she explains that she has just turned thirty and realizes tha 
marriage is nothing but a “business deal” and that she despises Bence now m 


than ever since he began working on a “clumsy” statue of her. With a sudden d 

to get away from him, she takes the car and goes for a drive; the motor break 
down, and at the garage she meets a young engineer, Istvan Szabo, 

in school. Attracted by his looks and his “marvelous efficiency,’ Eve ha 

him; he explains that he loved her in school and is beginning to fall in l 


agai Their brief encounter ends with a kiss, and she promises t 


} 


Y EVENING | was home again, unable to do anything Betor 

with my time on my birthday. And after all, if you at home.” 
come to think of it, one day is just like another. My house- She pic ked up the phone, 
keeper Ann was surprised to see me back—and embar- oe Coe oe Se CO 


: : left 
rassed. I knew at once that her fiancé probably was here 


“It was for yvou,”’ she sai 
like this to ‘ a : 
“Who was it? 
‘He said his name was Istvan Szal 


What a fool I was! lo tell he 


home 
thing wrong?” “Didn't he 


on a visit, since she usually never rushed out 
meet me. 

“You're back already, Eve? Bence said you would be 
away for a couple of days, and so he left, too. “Is some- 


* Say is stopped 
“No. Nothing. What can you give me to eat?” Of course, if you are told that someone left for a few 


“T’ll find something. Right away.” davs. vou cannot very well ask for more. I wonder. was 





really he? Maybe not. Nevertheless I was angry and rest- 
less and decided to pick up the telephone myself from now 
on. In the meantime Ann seemed to have forgotten about 
my food; she never came back, and I did not want to go 
out and disturb them. I didn’t know what to do with my- 
self. I started to smoke, and to drink a glass of brandy. 
I also tried to make the telephone ring, to make him call 
me again, yet I knew it was no good. I picked up a book, 
but had no idea what I was reading. I put it finally down 
and was just going to undress and go to bed when Bence 
arrived with company. He too was surprised to find me at 
home, looked at me searchingly and since he probably told 
the others that I was away, asked: 

“What happened, darling? You didn’t leave after all?” 

“No,” I said, “the car acted strangely, something seems 
to be wrong with her, I must take her to the garage to- 
morrow. I turned back.” I more or less knew the people 
who came, but was sure that Bence would never have 
brought them here, had he known that I was at home. A 
and his 
wife, a real beauty in her twenties, a cynical and impos- 


chubby physician—a so-called amusing character 
sible painter and an old woman, Ella, a designer, coarse- 
voiced and looking like a sergeant-major. We never knew 
why she was running about with Tibor, the painter. Look- 
ing at them, I never could believe what was currently 
rumored about them 

The doctor's wife immediately clung to me: “‘How won- 
derful, darling, that you, too, are at home, since we really 
came to have a look at your statue.” 

“You're welcome. Just go and see. I have already seen 

“But first let’s have a drink,” said Bence, and I realized 
that they had already been drinking; as a matter of fact 
they were quite high. Bence, too, and this surprised me 
He was aware that something was wrong with him and 
that I knew it. He didn’t insist that I go with them, and 
with an apologetic gesture took it for granted that I would 
stay behind in the living room; after he poured out a few 
drinks rather shakily, he invitingly herded the others into 


‘ } 
Studio 


The doctor-couple followed him. Ella, however, threw 
herself into an armchair, legs spread, moaned and com- 
plained that she was worn out, coming here, and would 
not budge for the time being; 
look at the statue 


there was time enough to 
“It doesn’t resemble you anyway,” she 
said. “Bence is too impotent to make female nudes.” 

“Hm. Where did you all get together?” 

“Somewhere in town. Nowadays people meet only by 
chance. Everybody roams about. hoping to find somebody 
you can grab and drag home or hoping to be dragged some- 
where by someone else. Day by day we hope that maybe 
something will happen, but after all what should?” 

She lit a cigarette with a disdainful expression, and 
summed up the others: “Your husband bragged three 
times about being a widower for a couple of days, and 
insisted on showing his statue. The others, of course, found 
it intriguing, and are only sorry that he did not invite 
them while he was working on it.”’ 

By this time they had returned, and all three looked at 
me as if comparing me with what they had seen. Agi, 
the wife of the doctor, seemed to be pleased with the heavy 
wench she had seen in the studio. She immediately quieted 
down, kissed me effusively and said that she was not so 
sure whether Bence’s statue was a good likeness, but still, it 
had some primitive beauty, and this is what her husband 
said too, “Didn't you, Jeno?” 

He protested. He did not say primitive, he said antique. 

“The trouble with the statue is,” said Bence, “that this 
one and the other, a male nude, are not individual statues 
They are meant to flank the top of a grand staircase at 
some large hotel for foreign tourists. 

“Wonderful” said Ella, “thus people below will be able 
to contemplate her ass.” 

Agi began to laugh with satisfaction. I joined in the 
laughter, even if not too happily. True, this was Bence’s 
statue and the barbed remark was meant for him, still I 
was annoyed by this new viewpoint. 


Tibor went further: “Regarding the exaggerated dimen- 


sions 


that is, as compared to Eva. 


Everybody seemed to be amused by this. As a rule 


Imre SARKADI, who killed himself last April, was one of the most talented Hun- 


garian writers to appear after World War II, Born in Debrecen in 1921 of a 


peasant family, the young writer was an early admirer and later follower of the 


“populist movement” which included such well-known authors as Peter Veres 


and Laszlo Nemeth. His first work was published in the periodical VA.asz, 


edited by Gyula Illyes, which was discontinued in 1949 due to Communist pres- 


sure. Not a Party hack, he was attacked by critic Jozsef Revai for “right-wing 


deviations,” for failing to “recognize the importance of the Party in the trans- 


formation of society,” in the collectivization of agriculture, etc. But the Com- 
munists could not deny his talent and he was always able to publish his work 
without changing his realistic point of view, his methods and style. Indeed, he 
was honored with the highest literary award, the Kossuth Prize, and his script 


for the motion picture “Merry-Go-Round” won an award at the 1956 Cannes 


Film Festival. 
Magyor Hirek (Budapest), May 1, 1961 





sence would have been silenced by such banter, now he 
started a long explanation regarding problems of contem- 
porary sculpture. “The trouble is, there are hardly any 
good statues in the capital, and yet they want to erect his- 
torical monuments at the squares and parks. The spas 
should be full of statues. All along the promenades at 
Lake Balaton, and other parks, dozens of statues could be 
placed. And yet what do we have instead? The majority 
of statues reach only the plaster-stage and become paper- 
weights in some office, or at best are put into corners of 
conference rooms. While the Greeks. .’ And he went 
on listing what the Greeks did. Tibor stood right behind 
him and looking at me pulled a weird face. 

I looked at Bence as he was speaking. There was some- 
thing quite impressive in the way he expressed himself, 
slowly, in well-formulated sentences. He looked quite dis- 
tinguished with his bearded Tolstoyan head, and if you 
did not pay too much attention to what he said, you could 
go on listening to him for quite some time. ; 

Finally I went out, to get some more coffee and food 
from Ann. She already was in the kitchen, preparing it, 
visibly in a bad mood. Probably she had to send her fiancé 
on his way. By the time I returned, Tibor was selecting 
records, putting on some dance tunes and asked me at once 
to dance with him. We went into the other room to dance, 
and I asked him—even though I was not much interested 
how the company got together. 

“How should I know? I was 
already assigned to Ella by the time Bence turned up with 
Jeno and his wife 

“How should 1?” 

“I don’t know, but you know how malicious I am. | 
imagine that Ella wanted this meeting. The others were 
interested too and everybody is slightly disturbed because 
you're home, except myself, of course, I’m just beginning 
to enjoy life.” 


Besides, is it important? 


The rest you know, don’t you?” 


“T still don’t understand.” 
“Listen, | am being used as proof that Ella can also love 
men. . As I say, | am here for appearance’s sake, as 


an ornament, and I am amused that evervbody believes 


Budapest), August 1960 


me to be her lover. 


Then women are sorry for m 
and do you know how much easier it is for a 
women are sorry for him?” 

“T still only see that you are going to tear everybody to 
pieces, and this may not be so bad after all.”’ 

“All right: Agi is Ella’s latest love. she promised her to 
get her into the movies and that silly goose naturally be- 
lieves everything. On the other hand Bence thinks that 
she loves him tor his beard, because he adores adulation 
and can pull resigned old-mannish faces. He has not 


reached that age yet. 


he is not old enough, he therefore 
pretends, like a juvenile trying to play the role of a grown- 
up. It is really tragic that he still has to wait for anothet 
system or twenty vears to be called an “old master.” I 
really do not envy you fifteen years from now in the role 


of the forty-five-and-still-pretty-wife of the old master.” 


In the years preceding the 1956 Revolt, Sarkadi played a leading role in pro- 
testing against the excesses of the Rakosi regime; after the uprising was crushed 


he was silent for a long time, and was described by his friends as extremely 


pessimistic for the future of his country. 


His last long story, THe Cowarp, appeared in Kortars at the time of his 


suicide; in it Sarkadi departs from describing scenes of provincial peasant life, 


and writes in a world-weary and pessimistic manner about men and women 
whose only concern is to lead “the good life,” and whose values are almost 


exclusively based on immediate sensation and sexual gratification. There is 


here no trace of “socialist realism,” no positive approach to the construction 


of a new Communist society. In this respect the story resembles the work of 


the other young Hungarian writers who describe themselves as “disillusioned,” 


who have seen “too many failures and too many mistakes,” and who proclaim 


openly: “We believe in nothing.” (See EAST EUROPE, August, p. 43.) 





hope you’li come and see me in 


up, not now 


en years to cheer me 


How do you know that want to cheer you 


mada hat way you have 


art 


oO CcIOCK more eople came, about five 
I I 


Agi had called up everyone 


uia and 
and talked them into coming to our pilact 


ie, Bence thus basked in his suc- 


with me pretty aggressively, but 


there was nobody else on hand, 
We were dancing when Benc« 


Pele phone, for you, darling.” 


Kortars, July 1960 


everybody here will OV 1S Ny love! This 


too proves that yo to invent something about 


two people, and you nearly always hit on the truth 
“Hello there,” said Bence, trying hard to look sober and 


1 conciliatory mood I’m glad to make your acquaint- 


ince. Eve has told me a great deal about you 
my laugh. What perfect insanity 


looked at me inquir- 


I could hardly check 


mventional phrases can be. Ben 


nely. And Tibor, that swine. so 
shook hands with him, adding 


as to confuse the situa- 


tion even more, also 
Pleased to meet » heard h al 

eased to meet vou, neara so much about you 

I had to intervene belie 


} 
one eise 


ve vou mistake him for some- 


Tibor continued pertinent, took him by the arm 


dragged him along: “You must come 


uucious and and and see the 
to do with it.” 


lige 
AS LILLit 


féte-ing Bence’s statue. tatue, even though Eve 
For God’s sake, don’t make such 


statue,” said Bence shyly. “Our friend evidently did not 


a fuss about that 


come for this purpose 
“Not for this purpose 


‘What did vou come to 
1 could have kicked him, but instead I smiled and took 


Tibor went on impertinently 


an unveiling ceremony for?” 


seemed 
had passed 1 the arm: “Come on, let me give you a drink.” 
el very out ol ‘They want to provoke you,” I said while I poured, 
like in every society, they resent a stranger.” 


“What do I care about society?” he shrugged. “This 


vearded one. is he your husband?” 


vet I simply could not resist 


Bence stood in the | 


Smugiy content 


to gossip. Within half an how Yes 


arrived, looke d 


was that | cave him reason 





“Looks pretty congenial. Nevertheless I am grateful you 
let me come.” 

We just stood around not saying much. I observed him 
closely. Even dressed he was frightfully goodlooking, and 
he seemed to dress well. Am I biased? I wondered. | 
was. Maybe 1 am... . Yes I am. 

He smiled at me: “You're still in the same dress you had 
on this morning? I'd never have believed it.” 

“Only by chance. These people turned up on the spur 
of the moment and I was not given a moment to change.” 
Then again we fell silent. Suddenly Agi appeared, quite 
drunk, put her hand on Pista’s arm, and slurring her words, 
said that I should not try to tie down the younger genera- 
tion, which is supposed to dance. 

The moment she dragged him away, Tibor appeared 
and I knew at once that he had sent her, because he asked 
me to dance with a smug smile. I was furious, and decided 
to bawl him out properly. “Tibor my pet,’ I said, “I 
think you should pick vourself up and get out. Within two 
minutes.” 

“You mean me?” 

“By all means. And what is more, if in two minutes you 
are still here I am going to slap you in your face right in 
front of everybody. Understand?” 

“I do. But you wouldn’t do it anyway.” 

“In exactly two minutes you will see that you don’t know 
me. I’m not angry with you, but twice you have been so 


If you 
leave straight away, you wili be permitted to return. But 


if you wait till I have slapped you, you probably will never 


rude that I can’t let you off without punishment. 


set foot in here again. Understand? And now, you stil! 
have half a minute to make up your mind.” 
“All right, I shall leave then.” 


we still were dancing. 


He kissed my hand while 
“And because I am a good litth 
boy, shall I be allowed to ring you up tomorrow morning?” 

“You are, and now I am going to take you to the door.” 

At the door, he again kissed my hand and grinned 
“This is what I like in you. I believe vou really did mean 
what vou said.” 

“IT certainly did.” 

“Yet you won't get away without punishment either 
Remember.” 

“As you like. And now good night.” 

I thought that nobody would notice Tibor’s disappear- 
ance. However, when I returned to the company, Bence 
immediately asked me: “Did Tibor leave? Why?” 

“He said he had some business to attend to.” 

“That's strange, he just proposed a couple of minutes 
ago that Tell me who is this friend 
of yours? I was embarrassed by your laughing at me.” 

I took his hand reassuringly and pulled a face 
pleased with my little act: 


. well, never mind. 


I was 
“The trouble is that I don't 
know anything more about him than you do. So he, too, 
must have felt pretty embarrassed when you said that | 
told you so much about him.” 

“A silly situation,’ laughed Bence half-heartedly, but 
reassured. He always worried a great deal when he did 
not know everything about everybody, yet mostly—and it 
was really mostly with him—when he found out that there 
was nothing worthwhile to know, he just dropped the per- 


son concerned. I looked around. Agi still was hanging on 
Pista’s neck; the others did various things. Some danced, 
two kept up a violent debate in the corner, and decided 
suddenly to have a drink. They dragged Bence along into 
the kitchen. I too was swept along by a man whom I 
vaguely remembered having met before, and who 
called Pali. 

Once in the kitchen, they noisily started to take down 
pots and pans. Ann appeared. She must have already 
gone to bed as she came out in her bathrobe she used as a 
dressing gown, a kerchief tied round her head, even though 
she had no curlers. 


was 


I knew she did it only because she 
looked provocative; she not only implied she was stark 


naked under the robe, she was. She took me aside and 


begged: “Eve dearest. please take these people out of here. 
[ will prepare the punch, but don’t let them make this 
awful noise. Please, don’t be angry but I had to keep 


my fiancé here for the night. He lives so terribly far away 


and must get up so very early. So far he hasn’t woken 


up.” 
“All right.’ and I started to shov 
the kitchen. 


“Ann makes the best punch. As a matter of fact she 


guests out trom 


learned how to make it from me 
Ann kissed me on both cheeks when they finally left: 


Continued n pace 36 
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In the square facing the building that once housed the secret police 
is this statue honoring workers who fought against the “counterrevolution.” 





Anatom 
of a 
Revolt 


by Paul Kecskemeti 


The Elite 


es MONTHS BEFORE the [1956] revolt, the intra-Party 

opposition had been demanding the rehabilitation of 
[former Premier Imre] Nagy and the reorganization of the 
government under his leadership; otherwise, the opponents 
of the Old Guard warned, there would be an explosion. 
[he opposition, however, had no thought of forcing the 
hand of those in power. To all Party men, however critical 
of the regime, a change in leadership not decided upon by 
the appropriate Party authorities was unthinkable. Events, 
however, outran the sluggish tempo of intra-Party develop- 
ments. The explosion came, but the old leadership was still 
in place, and no preparations had been made for reshuffling 
the top positions in the Party. 

Nagy himself was out of town when the students began 
preparing their mass demonstration. It was the wine harvest 
season, and he had gone to a small country place he owned 
in the wine district of western Hungary. There, on the eve- 
ning of October 22, Nagy was guest of honor at a wine 
harvest festival, while the Budapest students were holding 
meetings and formulating revolutionary demands, including 
the one that called for a new government under his 
leadership. Nagy learned about this from the radio on the 
23rd, and decided to return to Budapest.’ Nothing, how- 
ever, was further from his thoughts than taking ad- 
vantage of this irregular popular movement in his favor 
in order to crush his old Party antagonists and impose him- 
self as leader. According to [Tibor] Meray, who himself 
was an active member of the intra-Party opposition and 
conversant with Nagy’s political attitudes at that time, some 
of the students’ demands, notably those directed against 
Soviet domination, were far too radical for Nagy to 
swallow.*, Moreover, Nagy would not have considered 
taking any political initiative outside Party channels. 

The only Party people imaginative and undisciplined 
enough to take direct action to bring about a last-minute 
change of government were the journalists of the Party 
newspaper Szabad Nep. After an impromptu meeting at 
the newspaper’s offices, they sent a delegation to the Central 
Committee, urging the leadership to bow to the will of the 
people. [Erno] Gero, who received the delegation, waved 
the suggestion aside.* 


This analysis of the social forces which combined to make the 
Hungarian Uprising so successful that Soviet troops were 
needed to quell it is taken from The Unexpected Revolution, 
published last month by Stanford University Press. Paul Kecske- 
meti is a Senior Research Associate of the Rand Corporation, 
and the author of Strategic Surrender. 


During the afternoon of the 23rd, when the city was 
With great 
difficulty, some of his supporters, including the novelist 


already in an uproar, Nagy stayed at home. 


Tamas Aczel, persuaded him to go to the parliament build- 
ing, in front of which a huge crowd was clamoring to hear 
him. Nagy, having no instructions from the Party 


thorities, at first refused to talk to the crowd 


au- 


When, finally, 
he appeared on the balcony and spoke a few words, it was 
a near disaster. He began with the word ‘““Comrades” and 
was roundly booed. In his short address, he stressed the 
need to proceed within the framework of 


order and discipline.” 


“constitutional 
lhe crowd then began to disperse; 
many went to the radio building, where fighting broke out 
soon afterward.* 

During the night, the Central Committee finally decided 


to appoint Nagy Premier. Installed in power, however, 
Nagy did not, at first, act like a revolutionary leader. His 
primary endeavor upon taking office was to restore orde1 
and disarm the insurgents. His appeals to the fighters to 
lay down their arms were fruitless (understandably enough, 
since Soviet tanks were in action in the capital 
initial popularity declined rapidly 


The Communist intellectuals, who had been the most 


and his 


radical and outspoken critics of the regime before the revo- 
lution, were thoroughly frightened by its outbreak and did 
everything in their power to steer events into a peaceful 
course. Gyula Hay, for example, spoke as follows in a 


broadcast to young Hungarians on October 25: 


There must be a change-over to peaceful methods without 
the slightest delay, the armed struggle must stop imme- 
diately. Even peaceful demonstrations are not suitable at 
this time, because they can be misconstrued. There must 
now begin an implacable, uncompromising, democratic 
clash of thoughts and ideas in which the spokesmen of the 
new, the young in age and spirit, will gain a brilliant, uni- 
versally resounding victory.‘ 


According to Hay, Gero’s removal from power 
that all 


cuaranteed 


legitimate revolutionary 


aspirations would be 
satisfied under the new government. 

The Communist writers’ efforts to call a halt to violent 
action indicated no change in their fundamental attitudes 
They did not give up their convictions, either then or later 
Their determination “never again to tell lies’ held good, 
after the crushing of the revolution, under the Kadai 
regime. Hay, Dery, and other leading Communist critics 
of the pre-revolutionary regime who stayed in Hungary 
never recanted; they went to prison rather than submit 
Their behavior showed a remarkable consistency before, 
during, and after the revolution: they wanted to reform 


the regime, to rid it of its aberrations, but they had no idea 





of discarding Marxist socialism as the basis of political 
order and starting out along entirely new lines 

Nagy. too, was consistent; he thought he could save the 
the New Course of 1953. Only 
sradually did he perceive that the dynamism of the revo- 


When 
cognize this fact, he prepared himself to make a 


ituation in 1956 by revivin 


| ] } 
red that stage hopelessly obsolete 


formation ol a 


national union, announced on October 27, 


iary break with the past The 


beginning of such a break; it was followed 
steps in the same direction, culminating in 


Nagy, how- 


choose this radical course spontaneously ; he 


thdrawal from the Soviet blo« 


it by the uncontrollable, overwhelming up- 


nasses revolutionary éla? 


The Mass 


The Social Background of the Combatants 


— PROPORTION of active fighters in the revolution varied 


from one social group to another. A survey conducted 
Analysis Section of Radio Free Europe, 


gives the following breakdown of the proportion 


y the Audience 
Munk nn. 


of active fighters within the various social categories: pro- 


fessionals, 14 per cent; white-collar, 2 per cent; industrial 


workers, 13 per cent; farmers and farmhands, 6 per cent; 


ind others 


including students) , 20 per cent.® 


This breakdown shows the highest incidence of active 


fighting in the last group, the youngest in age, who were 


not vet classified in any occupational category other than 


that of students The urban occupational groups, except 


clerical workers, follow next. ‘The peasantry shows a much 


ower percentage, and the office workers the lowest of all. 


Of the total white-collar group, 82 per cent are shown as 


having been “inactive that is, as not even having par- 


‘ 


icipated in non-fighting activities 
The peasantry had its own pattern of revolutionary ac- 
ty. This class seems to have been in sympathy with the 
aggressive revolutionary groups, the active fighters; it 
vant a “reformed” Communism but was seeking 


radically different. The peasants showed their 


supplying the fighters with food. Their own 


nowevel was concentrated largely 


upon dis- 
e kolkhozes, their constant obj ctive throughout 


ommunist era. Their behavior, somewhat like that of 


lite’ rebels, showed continuity rather than an abrupt 


hange from submission to rebellion 


Some continuity also could be observed in the behavior 


f the intelligentsia: the members of this categorv reveled 


n proclaiming publicly what they had long been saying 


ytto voce in private. They devoted much energy to creating 


a democratic political machinery. There was a prolifera- 


tion of newspapers and pontical parties reflecting every 


shade of opinion. Interview material reveals that many 


of the fighters students, in particular felt this activity 


to be both excessive and remature: it deflected energies 


from the main task. The intelligentsia, however. were ex- 


tremely active in every field of revolutionary endeavo) 


literary and organizational work as well as armed, combat; 
the Radio Free Europe survey shows that the proportion of 
the “inactive” in this class was only 6 per cent, as compared 
to 61 to 82 per cent in the other classes 

The extremely low participation quota among office 
workers is striking: it suggests that this category remained 
demoralized even alter the outbreak ol revolution. The 
group as a whole was apparently unable to develop an or- 
ganizational framework of its own, or to attach itself to the 
various councils in which the industrial workers, the in- 
telligentsia, and the students ranged themselves. 

Extreme combativeness manifested itself in the Hun- 
garian Revolution primarily among three categories of peo- 
ple: street crowds who assembled in spontaneous fashion, 


Bac h 


group had its own characteristic style of revolutionary be- 


the youngest age group, and industrial workers. 


havior 


The Street Crowds 


In the crowds, tension built up gradually during the 
What attracted them 
to begin with was the sight of marching students: this was 
But at first the 
street crowds were mere onlookers, curious to see what 
would happen. As time went by, however, the people’s 
mood gradually changed 


alternoon and evening of Ox tober 23. 


something entirely new and exhilarating. 


When the crowds grew denser 
and showed no inclination to disperse, it dawned upon those 


We find in 
“We simply felt that it 
was impossible to leave without having done something 
dec isive”’ 


in them that a historic moment was at hand. 
the interviews such statements as: 


; and “Something big was bound to happen.” The 
crowds now sought outlets for this accumulated tension. 
Che statue of Stalin offered itself as a target. Vast numbers 
converged upon the parliament building, clamoring for 
Imre Nagy, whom the street had designated premier, and 
upon the radio building, where they took up the students’ 
demand that their manifesto be put on the air. When the 
police attacked, nobody thought of dispersing. The provoca- 
tion drove the crowd to frenzy, and the possession of arms, 
obtained from sympathizers among the military, gave it a 
feeling of unlimited power. The crowd’s ruling impulse 
was to destroy the symbols of Communist and Soviet domi- 
nation and to get even with the terror and publicity ap- 
paratus of the regime. The offices of the Party newspaper 
by then under the control of Communist dissidents) were 
wrecked; bonfires were built of Communist literature: the 
hated red star emblem was torn down everywhere. Above 
all, the crowd stormed the strongholds of the political police 
and overpowered the units manning them. There were 
many lynchings. 

This phase of the revolution exhibited many of the well- 
known features of mob violence: rage, a passionate desiré 
for revenge, cruelty. Yet one of the classic symptoms of 
mass action, the breakdown of cultural restraints and in- 
hibitions, was lacking. Mass aggression was extremely 
selective, pinpointed upon the political police."t There was 
no looting, no storming of shops, no general breakdown of 


discipline. The crowds did not even start an indiscriminate 





persecution of Communists. Even in small towns, where 
Party members were highly conspicuous, “decent” Commu- 
nists were left unharmed. On the whole, destructive im- 
pulses were vented only upon the political police and the 


inanimate symbols of Communist rule. 


The Young People 


he revolution entered a new, fateful stage after the 


entry of Soviet occupation troops in the early morning ot 
October ?4. 


consisted mainly of street battles with Soviet tanks, and in 


During this stage, the revolutionary struggle 


these the voungest age group played the most conspicuous 
part. loa very considerable extent, the street battles were 
fought by the young: students, apprentices, and school- 
children. A good many older people participated too, but 
it seems certain that the struggle would not have been sus- 
tained as long as it was if it had not been for the death- 
defying, desperate determination of the very young 

According to the above-mentioned survey of Radio Free 
Europe, 11 per cent of the population up to 20 years of age, 
and 19 per cent of those aged between 21 and 29, were 
active fighters in the revolution. Among those between 30 
and 49 years old, however, only 5 per cent fought actively, 
and of those aged 50 years or more, 1 per cent.?* The fall- 
off after 29 years of age is significant. How can this be 
explained? Whereas it is not surprising that people aged 
50 and over showed little inclination to participate in street 
battles. men in their 30's are not too old to fight. On the 
other hand, those aged 32 or more in 1956 were old enough 
to have seen military service in World War II. They had 
had experience with Soviet tanks and could estimate the 
odds against successful resistance. This, presumably, was 
the reason why they showed less inclination to fight than 
those who had not been in the war. A Hungarian war 
veteran whom I interviewed was very positive on this point. 
He said that ex-soldiers considered military resistance to 
the Russians hopeless; only boys too young to have seen 
service were ignorant enough to fight. This extreme formu- 
lation certainly overstates the case, but the general point 
seems valid. 

The very young among the active fighters did not, in 
fact, base their action upon any sort of realistic weighing 
of odds. 
psychic compulsion, as though they were caught in a 
somnambulistic trance. It did not matter whether they lived 
or died. 


There was in their combativeness an element of 


Only one thing counted: getting weapons and 
using them as much and as long as possible. 

How did such a pattern of behavior develop among 
children? Lack of suitable data makes it impossible to 
answer this question conclusively. On general grounds, 
however, it seems that decisive weight must be given to 
peer-group solidarity and imitation. When some children 
got weapons and went out to fight, this apparently started 
a teen-age epidemic: the others felt they could not remain 
behind. Not every child fought, of course; presumably, ali 
parents did what they could to restrain their own children, 
and many succeeded. However, the Radio Free Europe 
figure of 11 per cent for active fighters in the age group 
up to 20 by no means gives the true measure of the scope 


of the teen-age epidemic in Budapest. For one thing, the 
sample is nationwide, but most of the active fighting took 
place in Budapest; for another, the age span includes the 
many children not yet in the teen-group who were immune 
to the epidemic or could be controlled by their parents. 
Whereas children 


combat activity of more mature young men, particularly stu- 


mostly fought in small gangs, the 


dents, showed a more organized pattern The students 


had organizations of their own to begin with. Within these, 


various teams were formed for specific purposes (the print- 


ing and distribution of leaflets; liaison with the workers, the 
army, and the government: active fighting: and 


in LO@1StiK 


support Interviews with students indicate that they con- 


sidered themselves the nerve center of the revolution. They 
found that they could easily establish contact with any 
group—workers and peasants as well as government of- 


ficials, professionals, and army officers. They used this easy 


access to all strata in order to coordinate revolutionary 


polic ies and activities. 


The Industrial Workers 


It was the industrial workers whose revolutionary activity 
lasted longest and was the best organized. They were ac- 
tive in street battles in Budapest and 


weightiest contribution to the revolutionary struggle was 


else whe re. but thei 


the organization of workers’ councils and, its principal 


outcome, the revolutionary general strike 

The first workers’ council was set up at the Incandescent 
Lamp Factory in Budapest on October 24. From there, the 
movement spread rapidly; within three days, a network of 
councils covered the entire country The councils’ activity 
was concentrated on national politics. For example, on 
October 26, one of the most articulate of the councils, that 
of the industrial region of Borsod County. north of Buda- 
pest, broadcast a manifesto of twenty-one points, which a 
delegation took to Budapest and submitted to Premier 
Nagy.** 

The Borsod program contained a number of demands re- 
flecting the social welfare aims of organized labor (better 
wages, workers’ control of plants, decentralization of in- 
dustry, and so on), but the significant thing about it was 
that it put the greatest emphasis not on social but on na- 
tional grievances. It urged revision of the trade treaties 
with the Soviet Union, the exploitation of the Hungarian 
uranium deposits for the country’s benefit, and, above all, 
the withdrawal of Soviet occupation troops by January 1, 
1957, at the latest lo give effect to these demands, the 
Borsod workers proclaimed a general strike. to last until 
the occupation was lifted. In the sequel, the activity of 
all workers’ councils was concentrated upon this basi point. 
Work stopped in all plants. The workers knew that the 
strike would bring great hardships, but they did not care; 
if existing conditions could not be altered radically, they 
felt, life was not worth living anyway. When the revolution 
seemed to be victorious, the councils made preparauions to 
end the strike. But after the second Soviet intervention, 
they decided to keep it up, and the condition for resuming 
work remained the same: the withdrawal of the Soviet 


The workers simply disregarded thx 
t 


troops. verdict of 





military action. refusing to believe that their collective effort 
could be frustrated by it. 

To my knowledge, this was the first time in history that 
the syndicalist myth of the revolutionary general strike, as 
set forth by Georges Sorel, actually became the basis of 
sustained political action by the entire industrial population 
of It is safe to say that the Hungarian workers 
who organized the councils and conceived the idea of a 


a country 


general strike against the Russian occupation had never 
heard of Sorel and his theory of the “myth,” but they acted 
in accordance with it. There was only this difference: Sorel 
thought that the proletariat would rise to sweep away a 
rotten. degenerate bourgeois order, but to his unwitting Hun- 
garian disciples the antithesis between “bourgeoisie” and 
“proletariat” was of no immediate interest. The significant 
antithesis was between “Soviet” and “Hungarian,” and the 
social and political order to be swept away was not a 
bourgeois but a Communist one, set up by the disciples of 
Lenin whom Sorel had greatly admired. The idea of work- 
ers’ councils seems to have been inspired by the example of 
Yugoslavia, where a new type of “industrial self-govern- 
ment,” based upon the creation of plant councils, had been 
introduced in 1950.*° A council movement inspired by the 
same example arose in the autumn of 1956 in Poland, 
where the councils mobilized the industrial masses and 
created popular pressure strong enough to compel a relaxa- 
tion of the dictatorship and some easing of Soviet control. 
In Poland, however, the councils never became supreme, be- 
cause the Party apparatus was not smashed, but merely re- 
vamped under Wladyslaw Gomulka’s leadership. By con- 
trast, the Hungarian councils were able to steer a radical 
revolutionary course. They insisted upon the total elimina- 
tion of all Party influences from economic management as 
well as from national politics. The end of Soviet occupation 
was the underlying aim of all this, and the council movement 
became primarily a national liberation movement. 

The workers’ revolutionary behavior showed a sharp 
break in continuity. Outwardly quiet until the outbreak of 
street fighting in Budapest, the Hungarian industrial popu- 
lation instantly mobilized itself in a determined bid to wrest 
political power from the Party. This explosive transition 
from total discipline to total rebellion was characteristic 
of the “mass pattern” of the Hungarian Revolution, in con- 
trast with the smooth, continuous nature of the “elite pat- 
tern.” Not that the revolutionary behavior of the mass rep- 
resented a completely new departure; the Hungarian Revo- 
lution consciously imitated historical models. The memories 
of 1848-49 (Kossuth’s and Petdéfi’s revolution) were ever- 
present. In addition, the industrial workers in revolting 
against the Party were inspired by the Social Democratic 
traditions of the organized labor movement of Hungary. 
These traditions, suppressed under the Communist regime. 


suddenly came to the fore when the workers regained their 
freedom of action. 


The Motivation of the Fighting 


NALYSIS OF HUNGARIAN revolutionary behavior. both in 


A 


clusion: combative impulses resulted, generally speaking, 


the elite and in the mass, suggests this over-all con- 
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from a combination of two factors, namely, bitterness and 
frustration on the one hand, and a feeling of strength on 
the other. Hungarian revolutionary behavior was not a 
sudden desperate reaction to intolerable pressure and dep- 
rivation. It was, rather, a delayed reaction to all the 
negative experiences of the past, a reaction released when 
elements of weakness appeared in the image of the regime, 
and elements of strength bulked larger in one’s own self- 
image. 

Thus, it was the “thaw” originating in Soviet Russia, a 
loosening in the fabric of dictatorship, that sparked active 
opposition in the disaffected part of the elite. Similarly, 
the peasants responded to the regime’s retreat in the sum- 
mer of 1953 by active revolt. The mass revolt in Budapest 
broke out when the crowds saw that the students could 
demonstrate with impunity, and when numbers and excite- 
ment gave them a feeling of strength. Finally, it was the 
collapse of the Communist power structure that gave the 
signal for nationwide revolt. 

A related point is that propensity for rebellious action 
was not directly proportional to the psychic distance sepa- 
rating the individual from the regime. Those who had the 
amplest grounds for complaint were not the most prone to 
rebel. People who had lost everything tended to be de- 
moralized and passive, whereas revolutionary activity orig- 
inated with groups who were partly privileged and partly 
frustrated.*® The writers, who were the first to rebel, had 
a highly privileged social and economic position, but suf- 
fered acutely from the loss of personal integrity and pro- 
fessional satisfaction; the students who followed suit were 
nurtured by the regime and could expect to rise into rela- 
tively high social brackets, but they resented regimentation 
and forced indoctrination. Both groups inevitably accepted 
certain features of the regime to which they owed their 
status. Even such ideological closeness to the regime, how- 
ever, did not preclude radical political opposition to it. 
This was not surprising: although strong political antago- 
nism to a system may have its origin in total rejection of 
the system’s principles, it may also spring from dissatisfac- 
tion with the way in which the principles, accepted as such, 
are being carried out. In fact, disappointed expectations 
are particularly likely to result in violent hatred. One may 
learn to live with an enemy from whom one never expected 
anything but evil, but it is impossible not to feel aggressive 
impulses toward a treacherous friend. 

The gulf between “promises” and “reality” is a recurrent 
motif in the interviews with Hungarians; numerous respon- 
dents described this contrast as the most difficult thing to 
endure. It was most glaring for the industrial workers, 
who had been promised not only a good life in general, but 
a dominant position in the state, and who in actual fact 
were subjected to a particularly relentless form of regimen- 
tation and harassment. As we have seen, the disciplinary 
control that the Communist economic authorities exercised 
over the workers was strong enough to inhibit open opposi- 
tion. At the same time, the workers felt that they had 
claims upon the state which were theirs by right; that is, 
by virtue of basic principles proclaimed by the Communists 
themselves. They were prepared to present these claims as 





soon as disciplinary controls were shaken off. If their ma- 
terial position was weak and dependent, their moral posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the apparatus always remained strong; for, 
given the freedom to talk and act, they could attack the 
regime in the name of principles that the Communist rulers 
themselves had to recognize as unassailable. This was an 


important strategic factor in the revolution. It contributed 


to the breakup of the Communist elite, some sections of 
which were intensely aware of the weakness of their moral 
position. It also facilitated the coordination of revolution- 
ary forces, since it gave the opposition a noncontroversial 
platform. © The Rand Corporation 
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The story of Sandor Torok, a Hungarian 
engineer who invented a new way of crossing 
the Iron Curtain. 


i THE SUMMER of 1956, I lived and worked in Sopron, 
a small city in Hungary, a stronghold of the provincial 

intelligentsia which had been largely ignored by the eco- 
nomic planners and was succumbing to industrial stagna- 
tion. One day a colleague in the Sopron Architectural 
Planning Office read aloud an article from a recent issue 
of the review Muvelt Nep, calling the public’s attention to 
the city’s twelve years of decay. This was the first strong 
whiff of the storm that was to come in October, though a 
few weeks earlier I had witnessed the border guards carting 
away a statue of Stalin which stood before their barracks. 

On October 22nd, the Sopron university students held 
their first rally, and the authorities did not try to stop it. 
The next day the revolt in Budapest got under way. Sopron 
remained quiet, because there was no enemy there to fight. 
Only a few red stars were torn from factory roofs, and a 
few monuments demolished. In my own office, as in all the 
other plants in the country, we elected a Revolutionary 
Council. Political unity among us was strong: every de- 
partment picked its current department chief as a repre- 
sentative to the council. Indeed, there was no feeling that 
a radical change should be made in this respect, for most 
of the managers were technocrats and outside the Com- 
munist Party. The Council decided to send me as a train- 
ing officer to the University of Technical Sciences in the 
town, since I had held the rank of artillery officer in World 
War II. The students were aware of the need for a quick 
course in the use of firearms, but they refused my services 
for fear that, as a former officer during the Horthy regime, 
I would cast a “reactionary light” on the democratic revo- 
lution. Though I did not in fact serve with the university 
students, I was dogged by this offer long after Kadar had 
crushed the Revolt. 

Of the 42,000 inhabitants of Sopron, about 5,000 fled 
to Austria after November 4th. I stayed, partly because I 
thought that the Kadar regime would be less harsh than 
its predecessor toward former members of the upper middle 
class. Since the Revolt had been supported most directly 
by the workers and students, I felt that the regime would 
not blame the prewar intelligentsia for its problems. I was, 


ot course, wrong. 


The Arrests Begin 
a AFTER the Revolt was crushed, our office was 


still producing well below capacity, and with a heavy 
blacklog to boot. Then, in the spring of 1957, came Kadar’s 
“rationalization decree” calling for a 40 percent reduction 





in personnel. We held a conference in the office and de- 
cided to comply with the ruling by eliminating no more 
than 30 percent, estimating that about this number of our 
colleagues could find jobs elsewhere; however, because the 
Workers’ Council had to make the final decisions as to who 
would be dismissed, our “revolutionary unity” was de- 
stroyed. Our national holiday, March 15th, was approach- 
ing, and the police, fearing fresh outbursts, arrested a few 
people from each plant. It was at this moment that a 
woman in my office, who was slated for dismissal and 
whose husband had been arrested, went to the police to 
denounce the revolutionary behavior of certain of her co- 
workers. As a result, the police released her husband and 
suspended the enforcement of the decree until June. 

Soon afterward, the police searched our office and my 
apartment. When the decree finally took effect it was ap- 
plied along strictly political lines; all those dismissed were 
from the prewar intelligentsia, on the grounds that mem- 
bers of the former ruling class had planned the Revolt with 
the help of American spies. In my own case, I was told that 
I must accept dismissal or else risk arrest. This I refused to 
do, and by October 1957 I realized that not only was I to 
be dismissed but also that the police had a warrant for my 
arrest. For the next year I hid out in various provincial 
towns avoiding the police and scraping along on meage! 
sums received for translating technical articles from foreign 
journals. I came home only on weekends by the night train, 
and never walked through the streets of Sopron. Finally, 
in October 1958, the police caught up with me and I was 
placed under arrest 


Internment 


For seven days | slept feverishly in the basement of the 
headquarters of the political police in Gyor. When I was 
finally interrogated, I realized how flimsy was the case 


against me. There were questions about relatives living 


abroad, about my offer of assistance to the university stu- 


dents, and about my connections with former army officers 
But when it became obvious that my participation in the 
1956 Revolt had been quite limited, the questioning shifted 
to a discussion of war and peace. 
going to win the next war. 


I was asked who was 
I answered, quoting Stalin, 
that peace would last forever because no nation wants war. 
I went on to explain: the Soviet government pursues a 
steadfast policy of peace, and the Western powers are help- 
less against the desire of the masses. No, my interrogato1 
insisted, I was wrong, as China has said openly that she 
intends to occupy Formosa, and Eisenhower has declared 
that he will defend it. Aware that my only salvation was 
in repeated declarations of my belief in peace, I eluded 
his trap. Nevertheless, I was to be interned for an indefi- 
nite period. The charge: counterrevolutionary activities 
As I was about to sign an appeal, I noticed the signature 
of my former colleague on the statement of charges. My 
imprisonment had been the price of her husband's release. 

My internment on the island of Tokol in the Danube was 
the familiar story of prison-camp brutality, overcrowding, 
undernourishment and sadistic guards. What is of particu- 
lar interest is not so much the details of this life, but the 


fact that such camps existed a year after the Revolt when 
the Kadar regime was telling the world that there was no 
terror in Hungary. All districts of the country and all 
social strata were represented among the 1,400 inmates of 
my camp, and we were kept imprisoned throughout the 
fall election campaign. Virtually everyone had been charged 
with “counterrevolutionary activities.” 


Eluding the Police 

When I finally returned home, I hoped that the security 
police would consider my case closed. But again, my 
optimism was totally unfounded. When I reported to the 
local police headquarters to pick up my new identification 
card, I was ordered to report regularly on the activities of 
any subversive “counterrevolutionary” organizations that | 
might hear about. In effect, I was hired as a counterspy 
Appalled at this turn of events, I considered reporting this 
“blackmail” to higher authorities in Budapest. I realized 
that this course of action would gain me nothing, as | 
might very well be accused of slander by the security police 
in Sopron. The only solution seemed to be to make up fake 
reports. Even this would not be easy; I knew that it would 
be impossible for me to render false reports at regular in- 
tervals; so once again I took to the road, picking up odd 
jobs in neighboring provinces 

From time to time the police caught up with me. T] 
would treat me with great consideration, though without 
even glancing at my reports. I was asked to prepare a list 
of all those arrested by the Gestapo in 1944 during thé 
German occupation of Hungary, since many of these peo- 
ple were “undoubtedly operating today as West German 
spies.” Though I eventually complied by listing those whom 
I knew to have died in concentration camps, I realized that 
such obviously spurious reports would not be accepted 
much longer. The constant ringing of the telephone, the 
arrival of messengers to invite me to attend meetings o! 
obscure societies—all this created an atmosphere of tension 
which made it impossible to go on living a normal life 

By August 1959 my reports had so infuriated the police 
that I was hauled into the local station and threatened 
with a severe beating unless I would play their game. | 
was struck a number of times on the face and body with a 
rubber stick, simply because the officer was maddened by 
my attitude spies’ 
within a week or I would be placed under constant surveil- 
lance 


I was told that I must denounce three * 


I agreed to everything, and decided to make on 
last effort to remain in Hungary. 

My wife and I visited the local Party chieftain and 
lodged an official complaint against the police. All we asked 
was protection by the Party. The local boss listened politely 
to my complaint and promised to explain my case to the 
county Party committee, assuring me that I could expect 
a favorable reply. As he put it, 
human dignity offended.” 


“nobody should have his 
Again I was disappointed: a 
week or so later the Party secretary informed us that noth- 
ing could be done; the case would be examined only if | 
went immediately to the police. Abandoning all hope of 
redress, I decided to flee from Hungary. 





Flight 
” MY APARTMENT, with the shades drawn, I made out my 
will. I decided that my wife could collect 10,000 forint 
from money that was owed to me, enough for her and the 
children for six months. In any case she was working, so 
they would never be reduced to penury. As I sat before my 
accounts, I heard a motorcycle pull up before the house 
and, looking out, saw a black police wagon parked nearby. 
What I expected had come only too soon. Though I quickly 
locked the inner doors, the outside door remained open 
and the man entered and asked my mother if I was at 
home. Unaware of my plans, she answered affirmatively, 
and he started to try the doors of the rooms. As he accom- 
panied my mother upstairs to investigate further, I jumped 
from the open window on the ground floor and took the 

road up the hill toward the border. 


Ten minutes later I reached the forest. Luckily I knew 
the way. I crossed a target-shooting practice range, then 
entered the forest again which stretched to the border. 
Since it was early morning, few people were up and about. 
The main problem was to walk due south without a com- 
pass. An encounter with some lumbermen gave me a 
chance to ask directions in a way that would not arouse 
suspicion. When I emerged from the forest, I found myself 
at the foot of a vineyard. There was a watchtower about 
800 meters due south, so I headed southwest and soon 
reached an open field. Then I climbed a steep, rocky slope 
covered with thick underbrush. I saw the telephone cable 
of the border patrols, a sign that I was only 500 meters 
from the frontier. 


Crawling through the shrubbery, I came upon a rusty 
wire stretched about 10 inches above the ground; from it 
were hung empty tin cans so that a fugitive would trip and 
warn the guards. I was able to avoid this trap. Then, 80 
meters ahead, I saw the barbed wire fence marking the 


end of my journey: there was no watchtower in sight. but 


I knew there were sentries who might appear at any 
moment 


Che so-called “iron curtain” consists of three layers: ap- 


proaching from Hungary, you have to cross first a six- 
meter-wide strip that is ploughed up and sanded over and 
kept carefully raked in order to preserve footprints. Then 
follows a three- to four-meter-wide area covered with thick 
grass and dotted with mines just below the topsoil, which 


explode under a man’s weight. Finally come two barbed- 


wire fences, two meters apart and one meter high, con- 


nected between with diagonal wires 


I crept across the raked strip on my belly and elbows in 


order to leave no footprints, and crossed the minefield on 


all fours, believing that by spreading my weight equally, 


the pressure would not be enou 


h to touch off a mine. I 


was right. After that it was simple 


to climb the fences and 


drop down on Austrian soil. However, there remained one 
last obstacle: the forest was so thick on 


the Austrian side 
that it was difficult to penetrate, 


ind I had to walk about 


30 meters more before I could p out of sight into the 


wa yds. 


Alone in Vienna 


It seemed to be my destiny to be perpetually arrested. 
My first steps into freedom ended at an Austrian police 
station, where I was detained for illegally crossing the bor- 
der. Within a week, however, I was granted asylum; within 
three weeks I had a job and a place to live in Vienna. I 
found out later that my wife had handled things very 
wisely. In order not to appear as an “accessory after the 
fact,” she went to the police, reported my disappearance, 
and asked them to search for me. A few weeks later I sent 
my wife a carefully worded letter which shé could present 
at the police station. In the note I made it clear that I had 
deserted her, and that we had been having marital prob- 
lems for a long time. So convincing was this explanation 
and my wife’s sad behavior that the chief of police offered 
her full protection as well as all his sympathy. 

For the moment I was satisfied: I was free and my fam- 
ily had not been implicated in my escape. But life in Vienna 
was not without its own complications. Numerous agents- 
provocateurs were about, and I had to be careful to use a 
post-office box whenever I wrote my wife, so that she could 
not be blackmailed into telling the police where I lived or 
worked. I also avoided the Hungarian refugee organiza- 
tions, all English-language courses, and even changed my 
lodgings three times within nine months. 

Nevertheless, I was approached by the Hungarian secret 
police. There were strange telephone calls asking for peo- 
ple I did not know, an encounter at the main post office 
with a Hungarian who offered me money for reports on 
the situation back home, and an inquiry from an East Ger- 
man engineering firm operating an office under a Hun- 
garian name in Vienna. In spite of these harassments, I 
felt safe in the Austrian capital and was only seriously dis- 
turbed by the absence of my family. Someone suggested 
I divorce my wife and then she might be able to obtain an 
immigration visa; another friend tried to make arrange- 
ments with a mysterious contact man to get a forged pass- 
port for my wife, at the cost of $1,000. 
discarded. 


Both ideas were 


To Hungary and Back 


pee ALLY I was convinced that if I wanted to see my fam- 
ily again I would have to go back across the border and 
bring them out. The dangers were manifold. Not the least 
of them was the need to operate in secrecy, since the Aus- 
trian authorities must never know I had returned to Hun- 
gary lest they deprive me of my rights of asylum. One 
friend aided me immeasurably. He had recently bought a 
Volkswagen and offered to help me in a careful recon- 
naissance along the border. 

On Palm Sunday in 1960 we returned to the point of 
my escape. All the fields were empty since the peasants 
were at church, and we could stroll unobserved near the 
frontier. Soon I recognized the watchtower just south of 
the place I had come through so easily in the fall. Unfor- 
tunately, since that time the minefield had been consider- 
ably widened; yet the spot was still invisible from any 
watchtower. After reconnoitering the lay of the land for 





Three rows of barbed wire over a mine field constituted the Austro-Hungarian border near the Austrian village of Heiligenkreuz in 1955. 


some hours, I realized how appallingly broad the minefield 
had become, at some places up to 12 meters wide. How 
was I to solve this problem? 

By evening I had begun to see a way out. I would de- 
sign a bridge-like contraption which would enable me to 
pass over the mined area. With a blueprint of the device 
in my pocket, we drove back to the border a week later. I 
estimated that at the spot I had chosen for entry the mine- 
field was seven meters across. 

After Easter I began work on the contraption: a seven- 
meter-long vehicle with wheels that could be dismantled 
into two parts. The total weight was about 60 pounds, 
divided equally on four wheels. I thought that since only 
one wheel would pass over a mine at a time, and since the 
rubber tires would soften the impact, there would not be 
enough pressure to set off an explosion. I planned, after 
crossing, to hide the bridge in the forest until I came back 
with my family. The device was constructed in a small 
workshop, and by May 22, 1960, I had bought everything 
I would need: a small rake, a bottle of kerosene, a lumi- 
nous-dial compass, a small flashlight, two bars of chocolate 
for the children, and some food for myself. 

The evening before my departure I slept easily for the 
first time in months. On Sunday morning we loaded the 


Volkswagen, and at four in the afternoon we stopped at a 
bend in the road just out of sight of the border and assem- 
bled the wheeled bridge. It took us five hours to crawl 
through the forest to the fence, and by then it was dark, a 
perfect night for the venture, with dense clouds veiling the 
moon and stars. I wore a black suit, a black hat, a dark 
scarf across my face, and dark gloves. In my pockets I 
carried a monkey-wrench, a wire-cutter, cigarettes, a bottle 
of kerosene, some chocolate and the flashlight. The com- 
pass hung around my neck. 

I dragged the bridge up to the wire fence, dismantled 
the wheels and pushed the bare axle through both fences 
Then I clambered between the two fences with the fow 
wheels, reached through the second fence and mounted 
the front wheels. Cautiously, I pushed the vehicle across 
the minefield and mounted the rear wheels. Even though 
my bridge proved somewhat shorter than the width of the 
mined strip, I decided that the mines were probably placed 
closer to the Hungarian side and therefore pushed the 
bridge far enough to rest on the edge of the ploughed strip 
Then I carefully crawled over the bridge to the other side. 
crossed the ploughed strip dragging my bridge with me, 
smoothed over my traces with the rake. and thus passed 
successfully into Hungary. 





A view of Sopron in western Hungary. 
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In the darkness I poured kerosene over the spot where 
my feet had touched the ground, hid my bridge, and stum- 
bled into the night. As I made my way toward the village 
[ lost my rake and one glove, and had to rely on my com- 
pass to head due north. By the time I reached Sopron it 
was 15 minutes before midnight 

Everything was understood! I knocked at the window, 
played the flashlight over my face, and my wife appeared 
immediately. All I could do after nine months’ absence 
was to ask for water. Then we woke the children. We 
packed one small overnight bag and left Sopron a few min- 
ites after midnight. Our trip to the border was confused, 
full of wrong turns, and there was rough country to cross. 
Though I had had no opportunity to instruct the children 
how to behave, my son of nine and my daughter of six 
marched noiselessly along like Indian scouts. By the time 
we reached the forest I realized I was slightly off course. 
As we stumbled along we came to a small wooden shed 
with an open door facing us. Inside, some border guards 
were asleep. ‘There was no choice but to go forward, and 
we managed to pass without waking them. 

When we got to the border strip my daughter was in 
tears. Fortunately, we saw my good friend on the Austrian 
side waiting in the cold dawn and pointing to the place 
where I had hidden my bridge. It took only a few min- 
utes to assemble it and place it on the minefield again. | 
went across first, followed by the children and then by my 
wife. I was already cutting the wires in the fence, and 
we went through the double barrier so fast that I left my 
scarf hanging on the barbed wire 

My friend told us that the sentries had passed just before 
eleven o'clock, and that the dogs had sniffed around the 
spot where I had crossed. Thanks to the kerosene I had 
sprinkled there, they lost the scent. The next sentry had 
come shortly before four in the morning, but hadn't stopped 
to look around 

When we emerged from the forest we must have been 
an awesome sight, bleeding from our many scratches and 
with our clothes torn to shreds. Only the children man- 
aged to come through the ordeal unscathed. Tired and 
ragged as we were, we went happily onward toward the 
car. When we reached it around five, I figured that I had 
been walking for thirteen hours with the exception of that 
half hour at home which I spent drinking water. By eight 
o'clock we were in Vienna. The next day I read in the 
papers that there had been an “incident” at the border. At 
Neckermarkt the Austrian border guards had noticed a gap 
in the wire fence and found an abandoned cart. Twenty 
Hungarian borderguards assembled at the other side and 
trained their guns on the Austrians. Only when it turned 
dark were the Austrians able to crawl away from the dan- 
ger zone 


Months later I read in the American newspapers that 
the Kadar regime had delivered a note to the US listing 
the border violations committed by the West against Hun- 
gary. One of the incidents was described thus: “On May 
23, 1960, the Austrian authorities sent an agent into Hun- 
gary near Neckermarkt 


Translated by 
M. U. Podhorszky 





Tue Communist Biot How Unirep Is IT? 
Continued from page 7 


consult our own interest. What Russia thinks is important, 
but more important is what it can, and cannot, do. The 
Soviets may delude themselves by interpreting events in the 
Congo or Laos or Brazil in Marxist terms: the danger is 
that the West act as though the Marxists are right. 


BIRNBAUM 


I have gained the impression from my observation ol 
Communist policies in many countries and from personal 
contacts with quite a few of their leaders over a period of 
more than 40 years, that the importance of the ideological 
factor is, on the whole, slowly receding as it is confronted 
with the requirements of practical policies. The haggard 


and starry-eyed revolutionaries of the 1920 period were a 


different species from the saturated ministers, generals and 


managers of 1961. Of course, ideology and program: are re- 
quired even today, but they are now used—to borrow a 
concept from the ethics of my countryman Immanuel Kant 

to justify rather than to determine the actions of the 
Communist leaders. The importance of the ideology as 
propaganda at home and abroad is not to be minimized 
However, I have made the acquaintance of quite a few 
young Communist officials who, when they were prepared 
to speak frankly, have discussed with me the true motives 
of their ties with the present regime of their countries. In 
these cases the weight ol the ideology nas been surprisingly 
small in comparison with patriotic or careerist motivations. 
Che ideology will still assert itself in the Communist world 
for a long time, but the dynamic of the Communist Parties 
is gradually being drawn from other sources. Here too, 
there is an analogy with church history. The Communist 


Parties began as a sect and are becoming an institution 


There have been differences between Moscow, Peiping and Belgrade 
on policy toward the new nations of Asia and Africa. Moreover, the 
Communists have suffered certain setbacks in these areas. Does this 
mean that the danger of Communist domination has been exag- 


gerated in the West? 


SETON-WATSON 

Ihe differences do not seem to have made the policy 
less active. 
takes.” It is true that the more sophisticated Asian and 
Latin American intellectuals are disgusted by Soviet tac- 
tics, and do not like such crude behavior as Khrushchev’s 
desk-beating at the United Nations. On the other hand, 
to the younger generation of students and intelligentsia in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, rabble-rousing demagogy 
and frenetic incitements to race hatred often make a very 
great appeal. Far from exaggerating the danger of Com- 
munist domination, Western nations are inclined to under- 
estimate it. 


Too much should not be made of the ‘“mis- 


It is perhaps true that some Westerners exag- 
gerate the danger of the cruder types of aggression. But 
the long-term systematic planning, and actual carrying-out, 
of Communist imperialism is still far too little appreciated 


BRZEZINSKI 


I think it is fair to say that, without the efforts of the 
West during the last fifteen years, there would be no such 
thing today as the uncommitted nations, or, indeed, there 
would be no such thing as Yugoslavia’s way of socialism 
But, similarly, it is incumbent upon us to recognize that the 
existence of 


uncommitted nations, of socialist nations, 


strengthens the cause of pluralism throughout the world. 
And it is this pluralism toward which we ought to aim, 
for it is this pluralism which undermines the two-camp 
image of the world which is at the core of the Communist 
world outlook. The dichotomic world outlook is the essence 
of the world Marxist ideology. The presence of a variety 
of states, the uncommitted and neutralist states, the so- 
cialist states, the Yugoslav way to socialism, all contribute 


to a more diversified pattern of international development 
It took us many merits and the 


to recognize the 
historical desirability, indeed, the necessity of 


years 
neutralism 
and of noncommitment, and I only hope that, in the future, 
the uncommitted nations will also recognize that there has 
been some historical merit in our resistance to communism 
which makes their neutralism and noncommitment possible 

In effect, I would argue that, from a long-range per- 
spective, there is today in the world a silent, spontaneous, 
unconscious partnership which ties the 
world together. 


non-Communist 
And its existence, the existence of this 
plurality, negates the uniform image of historical develop- 


ment which is the essence of the Communist world out- 


look. 


Che diversity and variety of socio-economic organ- 


t 


izations, the diversity and variety of patterns of improve- 
ment in which all humanity shares, cl 


iallenge the Com- 
munist belief that there is only one course of history and 


only one pattern of socio-economic development 


LUKACS 


I think that here, too, the question Is some what imprec 


Ise 


[here is a difference in the dangers of ““Communist domin 
ation” and of Russian domination 

It may be said that while the danger of Russian domina- 
tion is greatest close to Russia, the reputation of commu- 
nism becomes greater the farther away we get from Russia 

I believe that we have consistently exaggerated the dan- 
ger of the influence of communism in Europe, where—the 
occasional strength of the Communist Parties in Spain, 
France, Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia notwithstanding—the real 
and enduring appeal of communism was declining from 
about 1930 onwards. What has happened after the Second 
World War 


and especially in recent years) has been that 





communism, as a ready-made ideology backed up by the 
prestige and power of Russia and China, appeals at times 
to the usual gang of opportunists and half-baked native 
intellectuals in some of the “new nations” of Asia, Africa 
This is bound to cause the West 

especially the United States 
in the future 


and Latin America 
many headaches and troubles 
yet it is a situation that has been exploited, 
but not caused, by Moscow; moreover, its sources are by 
no means as clearly or directly economic as we are apt to 
believe 

Where and when communism still attracts many people, 
it is because—especially since the defeat of fascism and 
nazism-——the Communists have had a monopoly on political 
France and, indeed, in all Latin 
countries of Europe, the present Communists are the last 


descendants not of the early 


radicalism Even in 
Marxists but of the late 
Jacobins 

The difference between Europe and the rest of the world 
is this. Because of their distinct, and horrible, historical 
experiences, the peoples of Europe—on both sides of the 
no longer believe in the promises of radical 
political ideologies. In this respect Europe is still ahead 
of the rest of the world: for, at least in Europe, all the 
Isms are Wasms. 


iron curtain 


RITVO 
In the context of pe aceful coexistence as “the highest 


form of class struggle between two systems” 
Pravda, 12 August 1960 


B. Ponomareyv, 
there are from the Soviet-bloc 
perspective three non-negotiable conditions: (1) the main- 
tenance of the Communist system within the Soviet Union 
and the blo the territorial and political 
inviolability of the socialist camp; 


countries; (2 
3) the right to conduct 
coordinated Sino-Soviet bloc worldwide activities, involving 
all means short of open war, to increase Soviet bloc in- 
fluence and prestige, particularly among the neutral and 
former colonial countries. Concerning the first and second, 
there is obviously no possibility of discussions. The third 
is, of course, the Soviet challenge to meet the West in 
“peaceful competition” for the hearts and minds of the 
uncommitted world on the basis of a guaranteed status quo 
at home and in the bloc and an unlimited right to seek 
change abroad—even within 90 miles of the United States. 

For Khrushchev, to whom the entire non-Communist 
world is a target of opportunity, the Congo as well as Laos 
represented at different times in 1960 situations in which 
Soviet analyses of the “relationship of forces” led to iden- 
tical conclusions and implementation of plans which 
brought into operation the same Ilyushin-114 transports, 
first in Leopoldville and later in Samneua. From the seem- 
ingly contradictory results in the African bush and the 
Laotian jungles there has emerged a model for penetration 
in which success or failure is largely dependent on the con- 
ditions determining Soviet ability to provide decisive logis- 


tic assistance. In the hastily conceived and concentrated 


effort to reinforce Patrice Lumumba. then the | gal head of 
the Congolese government, the Soviets had no friendly 


contiguous area from which advisory personnel and military 


materiel could be delivered in the necessary quantities; in 


the slowly maturing Laotian operation North Viet Nam 
served as an ideal staging base for the men and munitions 
flown into or carried overland to the Kong Le and Pathet 
Lao forces fighting on the side of the Soviet-recognized 
government of Souvanna Phouma. As litmus in the acid 
tests of Soviet intentions toward the neutrals of Asia and 
Africa, the events in these two countries have certainly pro- 
duced a characteristically red color, a sign of the latent 
dangers to the West even in the temporary Soviet defeat in 
the Congo although not yet necessarily indicative of a 
permanent Communist coloration despite Pathet Lao vic- 
tories in Laos. 

Neither in Central Africa in the summer of 1960 nor in 
Southeast Asia in the early months of 1961 had the So- 
viets sought to establish the classical satellite-type regimes 
under Lumumba or Souvanna Phouma. In neither case 
did the prerequisites for this ultimate aim yet exist. On 
the contrary, all the evidence suggests that Moscow’s im- 
mediate objectives were limited to the creation of a 
Guinea/Ghana category of neutralist states in both the 
Congo and Laos. This intermediate goal is, however, not 
a permanent renunciation nor relaxation of Khrushchev’s 
revolutionary zeal as the Chinese dogmatists and others in 
the East imply and as many liberals and leftists in the West 
think; it merely represents the further tactical implementa- 
tion of the post-Stalin strategy of winning the support of 
as many uncommitted nations as possible for the Soviet 
concept of coexistence. 

Surely by now it has been demonstrated beyond reason- 
able doubt that the anti-Westernism and non-alignment 
of Kassem and Nasser have, according to the Moscow cur- 
rent timetable for revolution, priority over any “ultra left- 
ist’ attempts to seize power no matter how often the 
Chinese recall the disastrous consequences of a similar 
policy in support of Chiang Kai-shek in the past. As Stalin 
before him in the large capitalist countries, Khrushchev is 
prepared to sacrifice, however reluctantly, any Communist 
Party in opposition in the neutral and anti-colonial lands, 
large or small, to the exigencies of Soviet foreign policy 
with only an occasional personal protest and short-lived 
propaganda campaign on behalf of some imprisoned Arab 
Communists. In fact, as the tacit disavowal of Chinese ac- 
tions on the Indian border has shown, the Soviet Union 
under Khrushchev is ready to reject any adventures of a 
“Ruling Party” which conflict with Soviet diplomatic ob- 
jectives. 

One of the most important changes in the post-World 
War II years, or more precisely during the post-Stalin 
period, the increasing presence of the Sino-Soviet bloc 
in Africa and Asia, will therefore continue to pose even 
more serious problems for the United States and the West. 
With its new approach, however, the Kennedy adminis- 
tration can attempt to exploit, as the Eisenhower-Dulles 
policy never could, the consequences of a rapidly declining 
colonialism, the common foe which for more than a decade 
has forged the strongest links between extreme Asian- 
African nationalism and militant anti-Western communism. 
Only if the West can convince Afro-Asian political leader- 
ship that the defense against communism 
external 


internal and 
is in the mutual interest of both is there any hope 





that a more sophisticated anti-communism can even begin 
to replace anti-colonialism as a bond between these coun- 
tries and any Western foreign power, even the United 
States. Yet these efforts, no matter how embodied in a 
more enlightened policy in conformance with US tradi- 
tion, must lead not toward relaxation but toward an in- 
tensification of Soviet-US rivalries which, while they may 
pose no real threat of war, also prevent meaningful pro- 
gress toward genuine peace. 


PFAFF 


It is true, as the editors remark, that the Soviets have 
undergone setbacks in the new nations. Indeed, except in 
Cuba, they have yet to win an extension of their real power 
over these areas. (One suspects that even Cuba seems in 
Moscow a pleasant if surprising gift of the political gods. 
The Soviets did little enough to help Castro into power; 
and they may also sense the truths that prompted John 
Lukacs to observe in another context that if this were 
1941 instead of 1961, Castro’s nationalism would be crypto- 
fascist and allied with Germany. ) 

I think that it is important to distinguish between the 
Communists’ opportunities to intervene abroad—which are 
dependent upon the Soviet and Chinese abilities to exert 
conventional military and political power—and their oppor- 
tunities to conduct, through local parties as well as their 
own agencies, political warfare of a damaging but incon- 
clusive kind. Their opportunities for political warfare are 
greatest where there is a Western presence which is an 
irritant in the local situation. Where the West is not a 
primary factor in a local situation, Soviet and Chinese 
political warfare must be directed against local govern- 
ments and local interests. Here it is powerfully handi- 
capped. 

Thus I would argue that ‘the war for men’s minds’ is 
badly overrated. The West cannot expect to win that war 
in such places, say, as Guinea. Neither can the Soviets. The 
Guineans will win; they will get what they want, even 


though it may be, as in Ghana, undemocratic, unpleasant, 
unlovely. The problems lie in those places where the real 
stuff of Soviet and Chinese power can be deployed: in 
Germany, on the Southeast Asian borders. They are large 
problems, but unlike the war for men’s minds, they are 
soluble problems. As Peter Wiles has observed, all the 
evidence to date is that Das Kapital follows the bayonet. 


BIRNBAUM 


The policy differences between Moscow, Peiping and 
Belgrade with respect to the new countries are not quite 
as considerable as some people believe. Even the new So- 
viet Party program, which does not recommend that these 
countries undertake an immediate transition to socialism, 
but rather a kind of people’s democratic regime, indicates 
that only in this way can the foundation be laid for a 
transition to socialism later on. Peiping, on the other hand, 
does not insist in a doctrinaire manner on supporting ex- 
clusively Communist forces in the developing countries, 
but also cooperates with non-Communist forces there—in 
some Cases even more intensively than Moscow, as for 
instance, in Algeria. The difference between the formula- 
tions with which Tito plies his African and Asian friends 
and those they hear from Khrushchev is not of a basic na- 
ture. It is true, of course, that different tactics are applied 
by Chou En-lai in trying to join such countries in an Afro- 
Asian bloc with the participation of China, as happened 
in Bandung, from when Tito tries to associate them in a 
neutral group. It seems to me impossible to draw general 
conclusions from such differences. The possibilities for 
Communist success are less in a country like India than in 


some West Asian states with weak anti-Communist regimes, 


or in some new African states where conditions are still 
quite unsettled. A generalization which would treat Latin 
America, South Asia and large parts of Africa as equals in 
this respect, appears to me an “ideological” evaluation of 
the problem, that is, it ignores real conditions. Western 
policy should be directed toward different forces in each 
of these groups of countries. 
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Bence Gives A Party 


Continued from page 21 


“My dearest Eve, how very sweet of you, how good you 
are oi ll How 
shall I make this punch? Honestly I’ve forgotten.” 

‘Wait a Pil rum. Naturally 
they would forget to bring it.” 

In the room I saw Pista standing all by himself. I wanted 


and so understanding. Please do forgive me. . 


second, bring you some 


to call out to him, but he forestalled me and came up 
smiling. “CCome on, let’s make some punch.” 

Ann was already boiling the syrup when we entered. All 
of a sudden I noticed that she was terribly embarrassed. 
Oh my,” she said. 


Hello” 


Hello to you, what a surprise!” 


this from Pista 


I felt embarrassed and so was Ann; Pista only shook 
“Isn’t the world small. We 
worked together at the same plant for about a year.” 


hands with her and laughed 


So it was you who phoned this afternoon?” 
“And I talked to you? 


ing to fool me!” 


Really, it wasn’t nice of you try- 


And that. 

she looked at me, then again at Pista, she was at loss what 
“All right, I will pre- 
pare the punch. Go in or else the others will come out 


They 


“How could I have known it was you? 
to say, and ended up stammering: 


again would only bother me, besides I’m not 


dressed = 


Of course. she was embarrassed. but why, I wondered. 


Kortors, April 1961 
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We went back to the apartment. 

“Let’s dance,” said Pista. “This is the only way I can 
keep you for a little while.” 

“And vice versa? I noticed that Agi liked you quite 
well.” 

“Oh no, she only explained to me quite frankly that I 
should leave you alone as you are being kept busy with 
that what’s his name the one you danced with.” 

“That's what she said?” 

“Yes, and I am telling you this only in self-defense.” 

“You see it was a mistake for you to come here. I am 
ashamed of these people.” 

“Why take it seriously? At every party, first they talk 
about business, then politics, then come people they know 
and after a couple of drinks, about women. To hell with 
these people, I only wanted to see you, and I don’t care 
who’s around you. I know that I have more in common 
with you then anybody else, because I love you.” 

“It was all my fault. I should not have kissed you.” 

“To begin with, I kissed you, you only let yourself to be 
kissed.” 

“Not true, I kissed you back.” 

“And you also happened to add that you would like to 
love me too. And you also said that you don’t love your 
husband. . . . Why don’t you divorce him and marry me? 
I know it sounds ridiculous that I am asking you this all 
of a sudden, but does it really matter much whether I ask 
it now or after three weeks?” 

I had to smile. “I don‘t smile at your speed, young 
man. I am used to men quickly telling me what they want. 
You did it this morning. It seems I have something that 
gives confidence to people, don’t you think?” I stopped 
dancing. “Come, let me show 

“Why?” 

“Maybe you will see 


you my husband’s statue.” 


took him by the hand 
Bence looked at me a little as- 
was leading him. What’s all 
this?—-seemed to be written all over his face. He looked at 
the statue for some time, while I told him in a flat voice: 


why.” I 
and led him to the studio. 
tonished, 


seeing where I 


“This is me, I can’t say it resembles me much, yet it’s me. 
Today all our guests had the opportunity to guess whether 
I am like this @ la nature under my skirts. The difference 
between me and the statue is only that I move, too. Never- 
theless, I am my husband’s showpiece as is this statue. 
Chis is why I took you here to tell you.” 

said Pista deliberately, “there is 
it is simply a nude woman. The 
head is undeniably yours. 


“As far as I can see,” 
not much art in it 
I don’t like this statue, and it 
wouldn’t change the entire situation if I were to like it 
either.” 
After all, he could not 
bear to be away when someone was looking at his work. 
“Well, are you boring our new friend with this?” he said. 
He fumbled around hopefully, with childish, bashful curi- 
osity, waiting to be praised. 

“I am not bored,” replied Pista, “I just don’t know any- 
thing about art.” 


He stopped as Bence entered. 


After a little while when he saw that there was no hope 


in getting anything out of Pista, Bence left. 
look around if you want.” he said. 


“Well, just 





“So you’re the property of this guy,” said Pista with an 
embarrassed smile. 

“Like a mare you mean?” 

“You should have said like a horse at least.” 

“No, I said it on purpose. Come, let’s go dance. I’m 
in a nasty mood. We should meet tomorrow when we both 
will be in better spirits. Are you going to be there at that 

what’s the name—place?” 

“You really mean to come?” 

“I think so. But let’s see now whether Ann is ready 
with the punch. She was terribly embarrassed seeing you.” 

“I believe everybody would feel embarrassed when old 
friends find out that you've become a servant.” 

“Knowing Ann, I don’t think she really minds it much 
Besides she is our blessing and our tyrant all in one.” 

Pista smiled cynically: “Maybe so, yet a couple of years 
ago, when she was on the junior team, I don’t think this 
was what she was hoping for. I know her argument: that 
she earns more than if she were working in a plant, and 
lives more comfortably, too. It’s hard to argue about such 
an attitude, just as hard as is to be reconciled with you 
house, the car and your living standard. Nevertheless, | 
try my best regarding the latter.” 

“Very kind of you. There is no need to discuss it. Do 
sit down somewhere. I’m going to see what happened to 
the punch.” 

Ann was ready with everything, and about to bring the 
punch in. I was amazed to see that she had changed after 
all. Any other night when we happened to wake her up, 
she always came out in her bathrobe, knowing perfectly 
well that she looked pretty and provocative. Now she was 
fully dressed and had even taken the kerchief off her head 
l wondered, had she done it on account ol Pista? 

I was not left in doubt for long. She grabbed my arm 
and started to whisper, excitedly: “Eve, for goodness’ sake, 
please don’t say anything about me to Istvan.” 

I was annoyed as well as astonished. What on earth is 
she so excited about? 

“You see at the factory he was quite a big shot at the 
time I left, and when I told him that I was going into 
domestic service, he didn’t approve of it at all. He rather 
and furthermore, if he 
gets to know that I am allowed to keep my fiancé here for 


despised those girls who did 
the entire night I swear Eve, it happened only maybe 
three times anyway, he always leaves before dawn, and 
very quietly so that nobody ever notices. . . . You see 
Istvan would get wrong ideas about me and about you, 
too. He was always very strict about such matters. You 


won't tell on me, will you, Eve?” 

“You know perfectly well that I don’t gossip.” 

“I know, I know, but it might be taken for a good joke 
on me if these people out there get hold of it.” 

“All right, Ann” 
husband knows that I gave you permission, so I won't tell 
him. But now let’s take the punch in.” 


I had enough of it. “Not even my 
By then everybody 
was pretty drunk, much more than before, and only later 
did I notice that Pista had already left. 


At First I was annoyed, but also scared lest the others 
4% notice it too, so I started to drink fast, to catch up 
with them. We danced and in about an hour my head was 
spinning. I enjoyed being a success, and forgot about the 
entire incident. I am thirty. So what? And if so, so far 
everything had gone well with me. I was born to succeed 
and I did. One of the men came to sit with me, drunk 
as he was, and declared that he loved me. I was pleased, 
I laughed at him, I seemed to be a success with everyone. 
I messed up his hair and let him kiss my knee, because 
for some obscure reason he insisted on doing it—and gave 
him permission to ring me up on the phone next day. 

It was nearly light by the time they left, one after the 
other. They asked me to go with them somewhere else 
Bence was quite willing—but since I was not, he stayed, 
too. I felt transparent and pure—my mood like a moun- 
tain brook—my head clear, even though I had drunk quite 
a lot. “Your statue was a success” I told Bence 

“You too were a success,” he said politely. “You were 
the bigger success. As I was looking at you now in the 
light of dawn, I must admit the statue lacks something.”’ 

He looked at me, waiting for praise, but I remained 
silent. Why should I say anything at all? It seemed to me 
as if our long-standing mutual interests had slackened. | 
stretched myself at the open window and felt confident 
In fact, very confident. I felt I could do everything | 


wanted and was mad at myself for having tortured myself by 


a bad mood, when it depends on me alone that the very 


things I want should happen. I'll sleep for 


hours, get up refreshed, and with the next day something 


a ¢ ouple ol 


new—TI don’t even know what yet—will happen 

Ll was already in bed and half-asleep when I heard Bence 
mumbling that he was going to do something to the statue, 
but I didn’t feel like answering. I woke up only when the 
sun was shining on my bed. Bence was standing at the 
door of the studio; he apparently never went to sleep and 
had worked all through the night. .He asked apologetically, 
wouldn’t I come and look at the new version of the 
statue? “You know, I found that around the ankles it 
should be different [ really did it too sloppily.” 

1 looked at the statue 


as yesterday. Only from the fresh clay could I tell that 


lo me it looked exac tly the sam« 


he really had done something to it. Why shouldn’t I make 


I winked at him and kissed him You were 


him happy? 
right. I noticed it, too, but didn’t want to hurt your feel 
ings, that’s why I didn’t tell you, but I must admit it did 
hurt my vanity a bit.” 

“Really? I thought so.” He was beaming but 
looked at me as if to find out whether to believe me or 
not. But since he sensed my good mood, he was reassured 


I knew he Was leased, because he started to feel me up 
| | 


Like a mare—I suddenly remembered my saving it vester 


day. I just laughed at him, freed myself, took a bath and 
drank some very strong coffee. Then I left without a word 
to him and took the car to drive out to see Pista He 


pleased me, and just how much | 


l ra? 





CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


INTERNATIONAL: 


Warsaw Pact armies maneuver in East Germany (p. 38). 


Yugoslavs hit back at satellite anti-revisionist campaign (p. 39) and criticize 
Soviet Party program (p. 54). 


POLITICAL: 


Chinese experts and technicians replacing Soviet-bloc personnel in 


(p. 53). 


East Germans step up production drive and crack down on “shirkers” (p. 40). 


{lbania 


World Federation of Trade Unions meets in East Berlin, backs Soviet demands 


(p. 41). 


Warsaw introduces “intra-Party democracy” in local Party elections (p. 42). 


ECONOMIC: 


Hungarians revise Five Year Plan, set higher goals (p. 44). 


Industrial program for eastern Romania announced (p. 52). 


AREAWIDE (ity 


Vilitary Maneuvers 


Early in September, the Ministers 
of Defense of the Warsaw Pact na- 
tions met in Warsaw under the chair- 
manship of the Soviet Marshal A. A. 
Grechko, Commander in Chief of the 
combined armed forces, to discuss 
“the need of further strengthening the 
defense capacity of the area.” About 
the same time, announcements were 
made in most of the satellite capitals 
that the release of troops from active 
duty had been suspended, and reports 
from Vienna indicated that large-scale 
troop movements were underway in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Finally. 
on ptember 25, Moscow quietly an- 
nounced that “exercises of the staffs 


and troops assigned to the armed 
forces of the Warsaw Pact countries 
in October and Novem- 


ber in conformity with the combat 


will be held 


training program and for the purpose 
of checking the 


training 


results of this year’s 
l'aking part in the exercises 
will be land, air and naval forces, and 
TASS [Moscow 


The announcement of military ma- 


paratroops. ” 


neuvers is the first open statement of 


ae ee 
ue, aioe ie ae 
Loe Ie 


this kind since the formation of the 
Warsaw 1955, and al- 
Union’s declara- 
tion made no reference to the Berlin 


alliance in 
though the Soviet 


situation, the connection was clear. 
On October 10, The New York Times 
wrote that 50,000 combat 
troops and 10,000 Polish troops had 
arrived in East Germany, and that an 
undisclosed number of Czechoslovak 


Soviet 


troops had arrived in the southern part 
of the GDR. 


The population of Eastern Europe 
had already reacted to the prepara- 
tions by “panic buying” and a general 
See East Europe, Oc- 
In every satellite capital 


restlessness. 
tober, p. 40 
the press and radio bore down hard 
on the “provocative military measures 
by the militarists 
who have aggravated the international 
situation.” In Moscow the Turkish 
ambassador was warned that Turkey’s 
participation in the NATO 
regarded as an un- 


monopolists and 


recent 
maneuvers is 
friendly act 
Forces Day 


were 


In Hungary, at an Armed 
celebration, the people 
reminded of their obligation, 
along with the other Warsaw Pact 
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countries, to strengthen the army for 
“world peace and security.” One edi- 
tor explained: “The armed forces of 
the socialist countries, including our 
armed forces, possess everything neces- 
sary to repel an aggressor and, if he 
starts a war, completely to annihilate 
him.” (Ne pszabadsag {Budapest}, Sep- 
tember 29. 


Chinese Anniversary 

The Soviet-bloc countries celebrated 
the Twelfth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Chinese People’s Republic 
on October 1 more quietly than in 
the past. Moscow sent a small dele- 
gation to Peiping, and the more prom- 
inent satellite leaders were either busy 
at home or en route to East Berlin to 
celebrate the anniversary of that re- 
No special dele- 


Peiping 


gime on October 7. 
gation was sent to from 


Poland, Czechoslovakia, 


Hungary, 
Romania or Bulgaria, and attendance 
at the Chinese embassy celebrations 
in most satellite capitals was slight. 
The press published cordial greetings, 
and in Moscow one broadcast re- 
ferred to “the heroic work and the 
inexhaustible energy of the Chinese 
people wisely guided by the Chinese 
Communist Party under the leader- 





ship of Comrade Mao Tse-tung.” 
(TASS [Moscow], September 30. 
The Albanians were by far the 
most vocal, devoting over half of 
their broadcast time on October | 
and 2 to the Chinese anniversary. 
With apparent disregard for the So- 
viet line, Party leader Enver Hoxha 
praised the Chinese for their role in 
“socialist construction, the great leap 


forward, the communes” 


people's 
(the Chinese have effectively aban- 
doned the “great leap” and the “peo- 
ple’s communes”) and ignored the 
widely reported Chinese famine by 
praising the CPR’s agricultural pro- 
gram, which “is creating favorable 
conditions for the further expansion 
of agricultural production.” He con- 
tinued: “There is no doubt that the 
brilliant successes so far gained rep- 
resent a very solid basis for further 
rapid progress.” (ATA [Tirana], Oc- 
tober 1. 

The Yugoslavs noted the signifi- 
cance of October | by openly discuss- 
Soviet-Chinese 
relations. On that day a Zagreb daily 
published two articles by its Moscow 


ing the problem of 


correspondent, Barbieri, claiming that 
the Chinese were not interested in 
full equality with the Soviets but that 
they wanted to achieve “a division of 
the leading role by creating a sepa- 
influence and _inter- 
ests.” Barbieri claimed that “Stalin’s 


rate sphere of 


death and the disappearance of his 
personal authority only contributed to 
a full ripening of this demand because 
Peiping began to believe that the ele- 
ments of the primacy of the Soviet 
leaders within the camp had weak- 
ened.” He went on: “The Chinese 
believe that because of the specific 
characteristics of the Chinese revolu- 
tion they should have a much greater 
influence in Asia than the Soviet Un- 
ion, that this function should be given 
to China, that China should partici- 
pate actively and directly in removing 
the Asian trouble spots and that she 
should be allowed to solve all fron- 
tier conflicts by herself.” 
[Zagreb], October 2 


(V jyesntk 


Criticism from Belgrade 


A noticeable malaise prevailed in 
Belgrade last month. The reaction of 
the Soviet-bloc 


countries to Tito’s 


a x 
ye) og 
ae aie é . 
og aks a 
ey, 


Street scene in Torun in northern Poland. 


l 


role in the Belgrade conference of the 
non-aligned nations, while not cen- 
sorious, was equivocal. And the news 
from Washington that the US govern- 
ment was in no hurry to begin nego- 
tiations on aid to Yugoslavia plainly 
disturbed those who had counted on 
it. Foreign Minister Popovic told the 
UN General 


nuclear testing represented a “very 


Assembly that Soviet 
ominous undertaking and because of 
it the Soviet Government assumes a 
very heavy responsibility.” The Yugo- 
slav press also complained of a new 
“anti-Yugoslav” campaign in the So- 
viet Union, and was critical of the 
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“subjec tive weaknesses of the Chinese 


Communist 


economy which had 


forced long-term 


Peiping to sign 
agreements with Canada 

The anti-Yugoslavy campaign was 
nothing new, but according to Borba 
it had intensified. A new book en- 
titled The Basic Features of Contem- 
porary Revisionism, which appeared 
recently in the USSR, was cited as 
representing a direct attack on the 
“foreign and internal policy of Yugo- 
slavia as well as an attack on the 
leaders of the League of Yugoslav 
Communists.” The added: 


“Statistics gathered in the course of 


article 
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the last few months show that in the 
socialist countries articles and publi- 
cations on contemporary revisionism 
have been piling up. The names of 
the authors differ, but the aims and 
argumentation are the 


Borba 


Same 


Belgrade 


anti- 
Yugoslav.” Octo- 
ber 12. 

“The old story and worn-out lies 
on American-Yugoslav relations are 
again repeated as if no other socialist 
country had bought a bit of capitalist 
grain,” Borba said on September 17 
The article then reminded its read- 
ers that the Chinese Communists 
“have purchased huge quantities of 
wheat, barley and flour in Canada 
about 7.5 million tons.” and _ that 
they had also purchased bread-grain 
Burma, 
Austria and “even West Germany.” 

With respect to East Germany the 
Yugoslavs were much more candid 
than the press of the Soviet bloc. On 
September 10, Borba’s Berlin corre- 
spondent Vujovic described Ulbricht’s 
campaign to prevent the people from 
following West German TV and radio 
stations. Said Vujovic: “On the East 


Berlin programs one sees boys in 


and rice from Australia, 


rreen uniforms standing beside ar- 
mored cars and girls adorning them 
Vill flowers 


However. the com- 


EAST GERMANY (THE GDR) ee 


Behind the Wall 


Ihe elections to the People’s ¢ ham- 
ber on September 17 were conducted 


with the according to 


isual efficiency 
Deutschland on September 18, 
98 89 percent ol the eligible voters 
cast ballots. 99.96 percent ol the bal- 
lots were valid, and 99.97 percent of 
the valid ballots were in support ol 
the regime’s list of candidates 
The autl orivies started to put steam 
into the production drive begun early 
in September under the slogan “pro- 
duce more in the same time for the 
same pay $ According to the press 
and radio, government offices were 
being flooded daily with new pledges 
from workers, farmers and students 
who promised to raise production and 
eliminate shirking. High Party and 


government officials. including First 


IF YOU DRINK, DON’T DRIVE 


The Polish Ministry of Justice has announced that offenses stemming 
from alcoholic abuses have become ever more frequent and danger- 
ous. Compared with 1959, the number of court cases for infringement 
of the bill on combatting alcoholism has increased threefold. . . 
More than 60 percent of the alcoholic offenses in the Warsaw district 
involved traffic accidents — driving while under the influence of drink. 
Experience shows that the courts do not make full use of the anti- 
alcoholic bill and hand out small sentences which do nothing to in- 


crease safety on our roads. 


mentaries remind you of Hitler’s gen- 
erals and collaborators. A quite dif- 
ferent atmosphere prevails on the 
West There 
you see barbed wire with women cry- 


German TV screens. 


ing and waving handkerchiefs to thei 
relatives on the other side of the fron- 
tier.” Later in the month the Yugo- 
slavs took the opportunity to call at- 
tention to some of the GDR’s diplo- 
setbacks: “Diplomats of the 
GDR, who moved from Stanleyville 


matic 


to Leopoldville, were asked by the 
Congolese foreign minister to leave 
the Congo. A ministry representative 


said that the East German diplomats 


a 


Secretary Ulbricht, stressed continu- 
ally the need to strengthen the GDR’s 
economy and that “the enthusiasm 
generated by the recent elections must 
now be utilized in communal work.” 
Peasants were to work harder too. Re- 
plying to a question from one of the 
villagers of Auerstadt about a reduc- 
tion in grain delivery quotas, the Min- 
ister for Agricultural Collection stated 
“™~/ In ly 50 
percent of our grain requirements are 


that it could not be done 


produced in our own country,” he 
said, “and there is no possibility of 
increasing the imported share. The 
peasants in all of the villages should 
work harder.” (Radio East Berlin, 
September 29. 

The pace of the production drive 
and the penalties for resisting it have 
been indicated by numerous items in 
the press. On September 21 Radio 


+0) 


Radio Warsaw, September 13, 1961 


were asked to leave the country be- 
cause the Congo does not consider it 
necessary to negotiate on the renewed 
establishment of diplomatic negotia- 


Radio 


tions with their country.” 


Belgrade, September 29.) 
On September 28 the 
official 


Yugoslav 


Belgrade 
Komunist, organ of the 
League of Communists, 
printed a long riposte to the Draft 
Program of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. The Draft Pro- 
gram, issued on July 30, had been 
“revisionism.” 


critical of Yugoslav 


See page 54 


announced that “the 
workers of the Hennigsdorf ironworks 
have introduced the full seven-day 
workweek, thereby gaining two full 


East Berlin 


shifts per week.” A few days later, 
workers at the Riesa steel and rolling 
mill produced a record 13.02 tons of 
steel per hour during the weekend of 
September 23 Pledges were received 
from coal miners, textile workers, con- 
struction workers, machinists, labora- 
tory technicians and peasants to over- 
produce their quotas without touching 
the wage fund. One construction 
Cottbus Bezirk has 
agreed to build every 50th apartment 
free of charge. (Neues Deutschland 
East Berlin], September 23, 24, 25. 


At the same time, “anti-peace pro- 


group in the 


vocateurs and loafers’ were being ar- 
rested and given stiff sentences. Ac- 


cording to one paper, “two persistent 





work dodgers were transferred to a 
labor camp in accordance with the 
directives of the Council of Ministers.” 
( Maerkische 


Union [Potsdam], Sep- 
tember 13. 


Another article reported 
the trial of a “counterrevolutionary 
group” in the Frankfurt/Oder Bezirk 
at which the court sentenced two men 
to life imprisonment, one man to 15 
years, another to 12 and another to 6 
for “anti-state activities, agitation and 
propaganda.” (Neues Deutschland, 
September 16. 


Emergency Powers 


The degree to which the East Ger- 
man government has broadened its 
powers over the whole population is 
clearly reflected in the new “emer- 
gency powers” law passed by the Peo- 
ple’s Chamber on September 21 
Measures designed to plug the loop- 
holes used by the “disrupters of the 
socialist building plan” had already 
been introduced earlier. Individual 
Bezirks, for example, began passing 
laws early in September delegating all 
youths to serve in the armed forces 
and mobilizing “discussion groups” to 
talk to young workers on the job as 
part of the “fighting assignment” of 
the youth movement (the FDJ). 
Volkstimme [Karl Marx Stadt}, Sep- 
tember 9.) The new statute, however. 
gives sweeping power to the govern- 
ment under the title “Fundamental 
regulations on the defense of the re- 
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public.” Under its terms the govern- 
ment may invoke any or all of those 
provisions of martial law which would 
enable it to suspend all constitutional 
rights of the people. (Neues Deutsch- 
land, September 21 


“World Youth Rally” 
in East Berlin 


“The German Problem” was dis- 
cussed at a recent conference of young 
people from all over the world held 
in East Berlin. The rally was con- 
vened by the World Federation ol! 
Democratic Youth on September 30 
In his message of greeting, East Ger- 
man Party boss Ulbricht told his 


young audience that the 


German 
problem was “world problem number 
one, on the solution of which hinges 
the decision between war and peace.” 
He added that “the voice and the ac- 
tions of young people are of prime 
importance today in the worldwide 
struggle to safeguard peace and for a 
German peace treaty.” (ADN {East 
Berlin], September 30. 

The appeal for support from the 
“young people” was then taken up by 
Horst Schumann, first secretary of 
the FDJ Central Council. In a lively 
speech peppered with violent blasts 
against the “filthy Bonn militarists,” 
he stated that a total of 220,276 FD] 
members had volunteered for service 
with the armed forces and that 3,312 
vouth brigades were at that time com- 


SING, GODDESS, OF AGAMEMNON THE AGGRESSOR 


A Hungarian literary weekly recently ran a satire on book-jacket 
blurbs for being too heavy with the Marxism-Leninism. It suggested the 


following blurb for 


write it: 


Homer's lliad, as a contemporary hack 


might 


Although this is the author's first work, it is very mature in most 
parts. The subject is the defense of Troy against an attack by Greek 
imperialists, and in the course of it the author outlines the economic 
background of wars in general. He also points out that the initial 
Trojan successes resulted from the inability of the Greek aggressors 
to decide upon a just distribution of the spoils. In many ways the 
Trojan War applies to contemporary life, for the author does not 
hesitate to mock the forces which obstruct social progress today, i.e., 


materialism, brutality, 
criticism, and bossism. 


insincerity, absenteeism, the 


repression of 


Elet es Irodalom (Budapest), July 29, 1961 


peting in a_ production drive. Said 
Schuman, “We are 


of the many members of our organi- 


in redibly proud 


zation who on August 13, arms in 
hand, jolted the West Berlin frontline- 
city politicians and their hired hooli- 


eans 


The WFTI 


The real significance of the hastily 


in East Berlin 


arranged meeting of the Communist- 
dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions on September 22 was bes 


22 
expressed by a Polish correspondent 
who wrote: “The outstanding result 
of the trade union conference in Ber- 
lin is that the conference has agreed 
with the proposals of the Soviet Un- 
ion and other socialist countries on 
signing a peace treaty with Germany.” 


Glos Prac) Warsaw 


) 


Septembe1 


) 


Claiming to speak for over 114 mil- 
lion trade unionists from states “with 
varying political systems and orienta- 
tions” (the presidium has representa- 
tives from Italy, the USSR, France 

GDR, Czechoslovakia 
Romania, Aus- 


Mali, 


India, the 
Hungary, Bulgaria, 
tralia, Britain, Cuba, Japan, 
Finland, Cyprus and the Union of 
South Africa Saillant, the 


Secretary General, said that the Ger- 


Louis 


man problem was no longer a Euro- 


pean issue but 


involved all of the 
workers in all countries and that the 
WFTU wanted “to meet the urgent 
need of making the 


workers heard, to 


voice of th 

impose on imperi- 

alism a final peaceful 
ADN |East Berlin], September 22 
Speaking for the East 

workers, WFTU vice president Her- 

bert Warnke warned that West Ger- 


many was now the most dangerous 


settlement.’ 


German 


hotbed of war, deplored the “shameful 
betraval of the West German union 
leaders who had become an integral 
part of the capitalist social system, 
and expressed his conviction that 

peace treaty will strengthen the GDR 
and secure an even greater control of 
the West Berlin provocation center.” 
ADN [East Berlin], September 22 

Viktor Grishin, head of 


trade 


the Sovie 
union 
weeks 


Czechoslovak 


organization who had 


several 


earlier lectured the 


National 


the necessity of resuming 


A ] 
Assembly on 


nuclear tests 
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Rude Pravo |Prague|, 


assured his fellow workers that “the 


September 9 
Soviet people do not want war” and 


that “the Soviet government has de- 
clared that it will never start a war.” 


He then added: 


POLAND 


Early Collectivization Unlikely 


“The Soviet gov- 


Recent indications that collectivi- 
zation of agricultural land is not be- 
ing pushed as a practical policy have 
been strengthened by an article in the 
journal of the State Planning Com- 
mission. The article reported on pro- 
jected agricultural investments during 


Year Plan. The 


‘“collectivization” and 


the current Five 
terms “socialist 


transformation of agriculture” were 


not used anywhere in the report. 
Gospodarka Planowa |Warsaw|, Au- 
gust-Septembet 

A large part of the money to be 
made available will be spent on proc- 
esses related to production and re- 
trenchment rather than on structural 
reorganization. In 1961-1965 invest- 
ments from the peasants’ own funds 


and from credits from the Agricultural 


ernment would not have decided to 
resume nuclear tests had it not been 
directly forced to do it by the policy 
of blackmail and threats pursued by 
the ruling circles of the Western 
(ADN, September 22. 


powers.” 


Fund will amount to 
69.6 billion zloty. About 60 percent 
of this will be spent on farm build- 
ing. About two-thirds of the total 
direct state investment in agriculture 
21.2 billion zloty) will be spent on 
land drainage and irrigation. The pri- 


Development 


vate peasants will have to pay back a 
portion of the money thus spent, but 
payments will be on easy terms ex- 
tended over a long period. The rest 
of the state investment will go to elec- 
trification, and it is expected that by 
1965 about 70 percent of all Polish 
farms will be supplied with electricity. 


Grain Yields High 


On October 11 Radio Warsaw an- 
nounced that yields of the four main 


grains—wheat, rye, barley and oats 


were even higher than predicted in 
September. 


The average yields, ac- 


The Polish movie industry suffered a painful loss with the death in an automobile accident 


of film director Andrzej Munk. 


He was the recipient of many citations and awards at in- 


ternational film festivals and was considered along with Wajda (Ashes and Diamonds) to 
have brought new stature to Polish films. The best-known of the many films he directed are 
Eroica, Man on the Tracks and Cockeyed Happiness. Most controversial of all his films was 
Eroica, which earned him the reputation of a realist who, in the words of Trybuna Ludu, at- 


tacked many “tradition-hallowed national taboos.’ The above scene is 


from Eroica. 
, No. 3, 1958 


Kwartalnik Filmowy (Warsaw 
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cording to this report, are about 18 
quintals per hectare, as compared 
with the previous all-time high of 
about 16 quintals in 1960. 


More Democracy in the Party? 


A change in the rules governing 
elections to provincial and district 
Party committees was played up in 
Trybuna Ludu on September 19 un- 
der the heading “intra-Party democ- 
racy.” In preparing for the Party 
October, the Warsaw 
leadership decided to make the bal- 
loting more than the 


elections in 


usual rubber- 
stamp process that characterizes all 
Communist elections. According to 
the new regulations, “each voter must 
name the persons for whom he is vot- 
ing on his ballot. Candidates’ names 
will be arranged alphabetically, and 
the number of names will exceed the 
number of vacant committee seats.” 

Although the procedure applies 
only to the selection of local Party 
authorities, the new regulations con- 
stitute a real innovation in Party or- 
ganization. Trybuna Ludu expressed 
the belief that the reform would lead 
to a more responsible attitude on the 
part of all concerned, and that it 
would “provide easier access to posi- 
tions of importance for worthy com- 
rades.”’ 

The measure seems to be an effort 
to combat the apathy which has pre- 
vailed in the Party’s lower ranks in 
recent years. It involves no risk to 
the central apparatus, which is still in 
firm control of the Party; the new 
rule specifically provides that the ad- 
vice of higher authorities is of “para- 
mount importance.” 


Unruly Writers 


Two of Poland's officially-favored 
and popular writers were found last 
month to be less than enthusiastic 
about their patrons. The two men, 
Jerzy Kornacki and Andrzej Stawar, 
have both been held in high regard 
as orthodox Marxist writers. But last 
month arrested for 
letters to Party 
A series of critiques and 
essays by Stawar, who died a few 
weeks earlier in France, began ap- 
pearing in Kultura, a Polish emigré 
magazine in Paris. 


Kornacki was 
sending scurrilous 


members. 





Playing tag. 
ludas Matyi (Budapest), 


September 14, 1961 

Both cases were embarrassing to 
the Party and the government in 
Warsaw. Kornacki and his wife, who 
have produced a long string of “so- 
cialist” novels, were among the first 
to offer their services to the Lublin 
government in the summer of 1944. 
Upon investigation it was found that 
Kornacki had been keeping a secret 
diary in which he entered his opinions 
of important Party 
diary is now under official scrutiny. 


members. The 


Stawar’s essays, which he published 
with a covering letter, reveal him as 
a severe critic of the reality of com- 
munism despite his reputation in War- 
saw as a distinguished Marxist liter- 
ary critic. Most of the essays were 
written in the 1930s and are directed 
against the Stalinism of that period. 
However, in the last chapter of his 
book he also condemns the present 
leadership of the Soviet Party as “heirs 
to the principle of Caesarism.” (Dic 
Welt [Hamburg], October 2. 

New Writings 

Earlier there were indications that 
a group of Polish writers who had 
traditionally shown reluctance to write 
on subjects suggested by the authori- 
ties were about to become more co- 
Kornacki’s 
“defection,” a 
Polish daily promised that some of 


operative. Long before 


arrest and Stawar’s 


the country’s best-known writers had 
agreed to supply “something contem- 
porary” for their readers. A new 
crackdown on writers as a result of 
the Kornacki affair will probably has- 
ten this program. Late this summer 
it was announced that Maria Da- 
browska was finishing her History of 
Thinking Man, that Boguszewska and 
the now-imprisoned Kornacki had 
completed Looking Glass—A Reflec- 
tion of Our Days, and that a host of 
others including Brandys, Bratny, 
Kowalska, Putrament, Machejek and 
Szeliga all had promised to “lend 
their efforts to the new literature.” 
(Ex pre ss 


gust 20. 


Wieczorny {Warsaw], Au- 


To make way for some of these new 
publications, many standard classics 
will not appear next year—although 
Negro poetry and Egyptian poetry of 
the Twelfth Century B.C. will be in- 
troduced for the first time. From the 
West the state publishing houses plan 
to bring out a new collection of Hem- 
ingway, Caldwell’s Boy from Georgia, 
Faulkner’s Big Forest, Steinbeck’s T he 
Pastures of Heaven, and other works 
by Truman Capote, John Dos Pas- 
sos, Vicki Baum, Katherine Mans- 
field, Virginia Woolf, Louis Aragon, 
Duhamel, Maurois, 
and André Gide. 


Georges André 


Kliszko Stricken 

Western press reports that Zenon 
Kliszko, a Party secretary and Pollit- 
buro member, suffered a severe stroke 
in September have not yet been con- 
He has, 
however, been out of the news since 
his announced vacation in Romania 
where he reportedly became ill. 


firmed by the Polish press. 


Kliszko, 52, a prewar Communist, 
is a close friend of Party leader Go- 
mulka, with whom he returned to 
prominence in October 1956. He was 
considered to be one of the three 
most influential men in Warsaw along 
with Ochab and Zambrowski. Until 
his illness, Kliszko had a decisive 
voice in all personnel matters within 
the Party. 


Defector Returns for Trial 


Henryk Surycz, reported to be back 
in Warsaw after fleeing to the West 
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The late Andrzej Stawar, whose critical 
dissertations appeared recently in Kultura, 
a Polish review published in France. 


Kierunki (Warsaw), September 24, 1961 


in 1957, will soon be tried by a Polish 
court for “giving information to for- 
eign intelligence units.’ According to 
a press conference at the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs, 


Austria in a 


SUrycz escaped to 
pilot-trainer aircraft 
which he had stolen from the Krosno 
Flying School where he was employed. 
After giving information on Polish de- 
fense installations to Western agents, 
Surycz was taken to West Germany 
and after a while emigrated to Swe- 
den. According to the report, he re- 
fused to undertake any further espion- 
age missions for the West and _ ulti- 
mately asked the Polish Consulate in 
Stockholm for permission to return 
to Poland. Suryez has not yet been 
Ministry indi- 
cated that “on returning to Poland 


interviewed, but the 


the man realized that he would be 
tried for his crimes.” 
September 22 


Radio Warsaw. 


TB Cases Increase 


The official announcement that in 


61.500 adult and 
17,500 child cases of tuberculosis is an 


Warsaw there are 


understatement according to several 
Polish newspapers. Claiming that the 
figures of the TB Institute did not in- 
clude non-reported cases, one papel 
said that “the figures released by the 
Institute should in reality be much 
Zycte 
September 5 
Another 


higher.” Warszawy {Warsaw 


paper reported that in 
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Warsaw schools the percentage ol 
seven-year-old children suffering from 
IB “increased from 28 to more than 


The 


added that “the index of newly 


40 during the past four years.” 
ré po! 
diagnosed TB cases has been steadily 
all ove 


increasing the country since 


1957. This increase—from 28.2 per 


HUNGARY. ilieemeena 


Government Reorganization 

Following the recent shift of Party 
high government 
Ea Europe, October. p. 16). 


he Hungarian Parliament learned at 


aders into posts 


ts opening session that its formal ex- 
ecutive body, the Presidium, had also 
The 21- 


man body headed by President Istvan 


inde one some changes. 


Dobi. now has four new members 


Rezso Bognar and Jozsef Prieszol 
replaced Jozsef Harustyak and 
ly Olt. Janos Brutyo, president 
the trade union organization, has 
eplaced Janos Peter who is the new 
Foreign Minister. Istvan Kristof has 


a full member of the 


eCOnie 


council 
ly Kiss has been demoted from 
Presidency of the Council to 

ol Secretary Gyorgy 

has been a _ council 


become 


Net 1- 


hirst 

iO ae] 

Apro, Gyula Ka 
nd Jeno Fock 

\pro ~ 


‘administrator and a skilled economist 


known to be efficient 


He has also served in the cabinets ol 


[mare Nagy Ka il, on 


— 
Rakosi and 


10,000 people in 1957 to 30 in 1960 
adds up to a tremendous number of 
TB sufferers who frequently endanger 
those around them. At the same time, 
there is a growing percentage of pleu- 
risy cases among young people be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 19.” (Slowo 
Powszechne |Warsaw], August 31 


he other hand, is more of a theoreti- 
cian and a leading commentator on 


cultural affairs. 


He is expected to 
take a leading role in the implemen- 
tation of a new school reform. Biszku, 
formerly Minister of the Interior since 
1957, will no doubt be in charge ol 


a new 


program of internal security, 


for which his role in crushing the 
remnants of the 1956 Revolt has well 
prepared him. Jozsef Papp, the new 
Minister of the Interior, will probably 


handle only 


routine matters of the 


department. The appointment of 
Jeno Fock, a leading economic expert 
of the Party’s secretariat, strengthens 
the impression that the government 
plans a heavy 
nomic tasks. Two other 


Miklos Ajtai a 


member of the 


concentration on eco- 
economists 
newly appointed 
Party central commit- 
tee) and Arpad Kiss have also been 
rank. Kiss is also 


president of the new National Com 


Development 


given ministerial 


mittee for Technical 
and Ajtai has taken over Kiss’s former 
job as president of the Planning Of- 
fice, a position which previously did 
not carry cabinet rank 

The replacement of Endre Sik as 
Minister of 
Peter 


Foreign Affairs by Janos 


is considered to be a practical 
Mu- 
ennich’s replacement by Kadar. Both 
Sik and Muennich are old men, 1918 


consequence of lormer Premiet 


Bolsheviks whose energies have been 
Peter has not yet been 


on the 


ficial] 


wane 
y identified as a member of the 
Party, although the Party newspaper 
refers to him now as Comrade, and 
us adevouon to Kadar has been sub- 
stantially proved. Pal Ilku, the new 
Minister of 
the political chief of the Armed Forces 
before becoming deputy minister, and 


Education, was formerly 


has been a full member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Party since 
1958. He has replaced Valeria Benke, 
who now editor of the 
Party's ideological monthly Tarsadal- 
mt Szemle. 


works as 


Five Year Plan Revised 


The October 9 session of the Na- 


tional Assembly adopted a Central 


Committee resolution revising the tar- 
vets of the Five Year Plan which be- 
ean this year. It was said that over- 
fulfillment of the three-year 
which ended in 1960 
rope, March p. 44) 


the initial estimates were too modest. 


plan 
(see East Eu- 
has shown that 


The new plan “takes into considera- 
tion the faster-than-expected progress 
which has taken place in the country’s 
economic life since the 1959 congress.” 
Nepszabadsag |Budapest], October 


13. 


Industrial production in 1965 is to 
be 83-87 percent above the level of 
1958, 


rather than 65-70 percent as 


originally planned. Labor productiv- 
ity is to increase by 40-45 percent in- 
stead of 37-40 percent, and national 
income by 55-60 percent instead of 
90 percent. The goals for agriculture 
and for income per capita remain the 
same as those promulgated in 1959. 
Investments, however, will be cut 
back from 205 billion forint to 180 
billion. The Central Committee reso- 
lution explained the change as fol- 
lows: “Since our military budget and 
other expenses have grown to a great- 
er extent than presumed earlier, it has 
become necessary to cut the total sum 
in the Plan 


It is our patriotic duty to rein- 


earmarked for invest- 


ments 


} 


orce our national defense and take 
part, according to our means, in the 
efforts to defend the camp of social- 
ism.” (Nepszabadsag, September 17. 

The resolution also stressed that “at 
least 70 percent of the increase in in- 
dustrial production must be provided 
by higher labor productivity in con- 

ist to the three-year-plan period 
when labor productivity accounted for 
only about half of the production in- 
crease.” This higher productivity is 
expected to come from better regula- 
assignments, technolog- 


uon ol work 


ical improvements, better manage- 


ment and more economical use of ma- 





terials. Although no mention was 
made of raising work norms, a gov- 
ernment decree last June provided 
for the constant adjustment of work 
norms things, 


“favorable changes are established in 


when, among other 
technology and organization.” (See 
East Europe, August, p. 41.) 

Past experience has shown that a 
speed-up of this kind may cause trou- 
ble in various sectors of the economy 
For example, in the three-year plan 
there were shortages in the supply of 
raw materials, most of which Hungary 


must import. The CC resolution rec- 
ognized this problem by suggesting 
that “we should concentrate our re- 
sources on the production of goods 
which improve the country’s raw ma- 
terial supply and which require small 
amounts of raw materials but highly 
skilled time 
when the country’s trade and payment 


labor.” However, at a 
balance faces a severe deficit, the for- 
eign trade department will have dif- 
ficult problems with those countries in 
Western Europe which have supplied 


necessary raw materials. 


Archbishop Jozsef Groesz, at the 50th anniversay of his ordination. 


Magyor Hirek (Budapest), September 1, 1961 
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Archbishop Groesz Dies 


On October 3, Radio Budapest an- 
nounced that Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop Groesz had died of a heart at- 
tack at Kalocsa. The 


prelate had weathered some of the 


74-year-old 
stormiest years of church-state rela- 
tions in his native land. In recent 
years the official press in Budapest 
has attributed to Groesz statements in 
support of the foreign and domestic 
policies of the regime, but the Arch- 
bishop himself said last July at his 
golden jubilee: “For half a century I 
have served as a missionary of the 
eternal Gospel and never once did I 


waver in that determination.” 


At the time of Cardinal Mindszen- 
1948. 


chairman of the Conference of the 


tvs arrest in Groesz became 


Bench of Bishops, but was arrested 


himself in 1951 and sentenced to 15 


years in prison. After several years. 


including a long period of solitary 


confinement, he was put under house 
arrest in loszeg He was released and 
Bench of 
death of 


although the 


Chairman of the 


1956. on the 


made 
Bishops in 
Arc hbishop Czapik, 


state never dropped the charges 


against him 
A brief funeral address was broad- 


A dele- 


cast the evening of his burial 


gation from the State Office for Re- 


ligious Matters attended the 


services 
to hear Groesz praised as a “devoted 


worker for vood rela- 


peace and [o1 
tions between the state and the Cath- 
olic Church.” 


tober 6 


Radio Budapest. Oc- 


Lhe death of nbishop CGroesz 


made it necessary to fill two impor- 


Arbishopri of Ka- 


locsa and the Chairmanship of the 


tant posts—the 


Bench of Bishops. The two new men 


Varkonyi 


as the vicar-capitula1 Dy 


in these jobs are Dh 


Endre 


Hamvas as Chairman of the 


Bench 
While neither man has been associ- 


ated with the pro-regime 


I 


priests,” their experiences have taught 


“peace 


them the lnportance ol maintaining 


the status quo rather than fighting to 


change it. Varkonyi was a 


close 
friend of Groesz, and Hamvas, fiercely 
attacked in 195] ast veal 
the Orde 


Second Class 


received 


of the People’s Banner 
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Janos Peter (bottom), with Party chief Kadar 
top) and the then Foreign Minister Sik at 
the United Nations, September 1960. 


Orszag Vilog (Budapest), September 28, 1960 


JANOS PETER 


The appointment of an ex-Bishop 
of the Hungarian Reformed Church 
to the post of Foreign Minister caps a 
long career in the political intrigues 
Now 


interesting life 


of postwar Hungarian politics 
51, Peter has led an 
that took him, the son of a railroad 
worker. into the study of theology in 
and 
eventually into the field of foreign af- 


Budapest, Paris and Glasgow 


fairs. He has made little secret of his 
opportunism, but has clearly demon- 
both his and his 


enemies that he is resourceful, bright 


strated to friends 
and an agile politician. 

As a young pastor in the Hungarian 
Reformed Church, Peter traveled fair- 
ly widely in Europe to participate in 
the ecumenical movement of the Prot- 
t.stant Churches, eventually earning 
a reputation in the World Council of 
Churches 


He was not. however, ig- 


~ 


norant of the Hungarian 


tide 
hifting rapidly in favor of the Com- 


realities of 


yolitics, and when he saw the 


munists he quickly lent his services, 
first to the security police and later 
World Peace 
which he headed. 

He was still a 


to the Soviet-inspired 


Council, 


1948, al- 


though he had been assigned to the 


pastor in 


press and foreign affairs department 
of the church’s General Convent. The 
following year he became a member of 
parliament. Less than a year later his 
bie chance came when the Bishopric 


of the Trans-Tibiscan Synod became 


Although he had never lived 
or served in any of its parishes, Peter 
prevailed on his new colleagues to 


vacant. 


have him “chosen” bishop. 
By 1950, the Hungarian Reformed 
Church had been completely reorgan- 


ized by fellow 


\ Peter, as 
Bishop of one of the largest synods, 


travelers. 


had become an influential figure and 
a trusted friend of the Communists. 
A new theology was in the making, 
and although Peter was not its archi- 
tect he was one of the first to link the 
Hungarian Reformed Church to the 
new Communist-backed Peace Move- 
ment. Said Peter at a synodical meet- 
ing in 1955: “We have come to look 
on the great Peace Movement as 
It is 
clear beyond a doubt where the re- 


God's response to our prayers. 


sponsibilities for the growing war dan- 
ger lie. The Soviet Union has pro- 
posed ethical and logical plans for a 
solution, but the American 


is that West Germany must be re- 


response 


armed.” 

When the 1956 Revolt blew the 
regime apart, the Church also felt the 
shock and before long the insurgents 
and local pastors demanded reforms 
in the Church hierarchy. Quick to 
perceive that his end might be near, 
Peter tried to stall by publishing a 
long article entitled “A Time of New 
Beginning.” 
Peter. 


But events moved faster 
than A newly organized Na- 


tional Executive Committee of the 
Reformed Church demanded his re- 
moval not only as Bishop, but as pas- 
tor. A day before his dismissal, Peter 
submitted a letter of resignation which 
he gave not to the church authorities 
but to the Revolutionary Council of 
Later he claimed that God 
had taken him from the Church be- 


cause it was unworthy of him. Im- 


Debrecen. 


mediately after the Red Army had re- 
stored order, Peter received one of his 
first new assignments as head of the 
Institute of Cultural Rela- 
tions, under whose auspices he trav- 
eled to the USSR, through Asia and 
Africa and later to New York, where 
he spent three months with the Hun- 
garian UN delegation. Back in Buda- 
pest he was chosen a member of the 


Foreign 


Presidium of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic. Later, as deputy foreign 
returned to New York to 


head the government’s UN delegation. 


minister, he 
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The Unhappy Collectives 


While the government never ceases 
to preach the rewards of collective 
farming, it has to acknowledge occa- 
sionally that the new institution is not 
yet perfect. Radio broadcasts and 
newspaper articles recently told of 
theft, absenteeism and indifference in 
some collective farms. In September 
Radio Budapest sharply rebuked two 
peasants from the village of Ocsa who 
had stolen about a ton of fertilizer 
and sold it for money to buy drinks. 
One of the men had belonged to the 
control committee of the collective. 
Both men were expelled and impris- 
oned. 2 
also reported on the lack of work dis- 
cipline in 


A broadcast on September 2 


collectives where 
some members had not reported to 
work for days at a time. 


several 


A frequent complaint from mem- 
bers of the collective farms is that 
they are not compensated for the sale 
of private items which they take with 
them into the kolkhoz. According to 
the regulations of the National Coun- 
cil of Collective Farms, the manage- 
ment is obliged to compensate the 
seller only within a period of four 
years. Recently, one collective farmer 
complained that the money for the 
horse which he had to seil through 
the collective had not been returned 
to him, and he objected to the regu- 
lation that prohibits members from 
keeping private farm animals. In re- 
ply, the farmer was told that the pos- 
session of private animals might tempt 
him to work more seriously for him- 
self than for the community. (Radio 
Budapest, September 13. 


Building the Party 


Party Secretary Gyorgy Marosan 
wrote at length in September on the 
composition of the Hungarian Party 
and called for “brisk debates” at the 
general meetings now taking place 
for the purpose of electing leading 
bodies of basic Party organizations. 
Acknowledging that the Party “now 
half the members it had 
prior to the counterrevolution,’ Ma- 
rosan explained that qualitative con- 
siderations still outweighed quantita- 


tive requirements since ‘“‘a small Party 


has only 


organization, if good, can achieve 





more and influence the non-Party 
masses more expeditiously.” (Nepsza- 
badsag |Budapest], September 17. 

According to Marosan, “the social 
composition of the Party and general 
education of Party members had im- 
proved. The ratio of workers is now 
58.8%, factory workers 31.1%, and 
intellectuals 9.1% ; 34.9% of the party 
members are in industrial enterprises, 
19% in agriculture, 9.89% in the 
armed forces, 14.2% in offices, 12.9% 
in rural areas, 5.6% in communica- 
tions and 3.6% in commerce.” The 
educational level is still surprisingly 
low, however. According to Marosan’s 
figures only 13.4% of the Party mem- 
bers are high school graduates, and 
only 7.5% have a university educa- 
tion. 


Nuclear Research Expanded 


A new cyclotron built with Soviet 
technical assistance recently began 
operating in Debrecen under the aus- 
pices of the Nuclear Research Insti- 
tute of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences. The Institute, begun seven 
years ago, has received over 20 mil- 
lion forint from the state to conduct 
its work. The new 800,000-volt par- 
ticle accelerator has been working 
perfectly, according to the press, and 
is an addition to two similar machines 
which are now operating in Budapest. 
(MTI [Budapest|, September 22.) 

On the same day it was also an- 
nounced that a six-day conference on 
theoretical physics was being held at 
Lake Balaton, including participants 
from both East and West. About 70 
persons attended from Britain, France, 
West Germany, Italy and Austria. 
Among the representatives from the 
Soviet bloc was the nuclear scientist 
Klaus Fuchs, who now resides in East 
Germany. (MTI, September 22 and 
September 30. ) 


Beware of Tourists 


Although the number of Western 
tourists in Hungary is not large these 
days, the Hungarian population has 
been warned again that many spies 
come to their country in the guise of 
harmless visitors. The warning ran: 
“Naive citizens who like to talk to 
foreigners may give away important 
secrets if they are not careful.” (Ra- 


dio Budapest, September 10. 
Describing the various types of 
tourists who visit Hungary, the radio 
contended that many of them try to 
make hostile propaganda, telling of 
paradisiacal comforts in the West and 
making devious use of their Hun- 
garian hosts. Unfortunately, contin- 
ued the commentator, many Hungari- 
ans do not know anything about the 
magnificent goals reached in their 
own land. “It is everybody’s duty to 
know the successes of his country so 
as to be able to discuss them and to 
unmask hostile propaganda.” 


Priests on Trial 


Two Catholic journals have come 
out in support of the verdict rendered 
in the trial of 12 Hungarian priests 
and monks for “conspiring against the 
state” (see East Europe, July, p. 38 
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After a three-month silence, the organ 
of the “peace priests,’ Katolikus Szo, 
and the Catholic action paper Uj 
Ember of September 3, declared that 
the Church was collectively responsi- 
ble for its erring sons. Furthermore, 
they argued, many priests who held 
attitudes hostile to the state were left 
untouched. Among these “invisible 
defendants” (according to Uj Ember 
were those too highly placed, too sick 
and too old to answer for their crimes 
in public. 

Shortly after these revelations came 
articles in the same two journals (U7 
Ember, September 10, and Katolikus 
Szo, September 17) urging the clergy 
to enlighten their flock on the dangers 
of German militarism and warning all 
Catholics to avoid rumor-mongering. 

In August the government con- 
ducted another trial against still an- 


CAPITALISM NOW, SOCIALISM LATER 


The editor-in-chief of the leading Polish cultural weekly, Nowa Kultura 
(May 14, 1961), admits that ‘capitalism’ offers better immediate results in 
post-colonial African countries, but stresses the importance of ‘socialism’ 
for the future. 


At first glance, it seems that those countries which are still relatively 
closely connected with old monopolies have the best chances of devel- 
opment, economic and political stability, and rapid progress. They 
are countries which resemble most closely capitalist economies. At 
first glance, they seem to be the leading countries because there are 
fewer contrasts within them, the natives are wealthier, and administra- 
tion is good. The cadres of native intelligentsia are more numerous 
and the development of standards of education better. Political and 
social institutions are more mature and operate more effectively. . . . 


But such countries as Nigeria and Ghana are impressive only at 
first. They had a better start. In Nigeria the opposition party calls for 
nationalization. In Senegal and Ghana, in order to reach agreements 
with ruling factions one must use a language not only of planned 
economy but of socialist theory. In this case, however, it is conceived 
not as an economic theory but as a specific humanist ideology of justice 
for the people, unity and national solidarity and a national-liberation 
struggle. But these countries, too, clearly see the alternative of a truly 
planned economy. 

Socialist transformations are a necessary condition for the true de- 
velopment of West Africa. Of course, nationalization of petty bour- 
geois property is out of the question in Guinea or Mali. Politicians of 
both countries are against such limitation of property. In Ghana, 
where slogans of a socalist system are supported, property of the na- 
tional bourgeoisie in general is protected. Above all, these countries 
stress the specific, African character of their socialism. 
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other Catholic priest, this time accus- 
ing him of “sexual perversion and in- 
stigations against the democratic state 
order.” The defendant, Dezso Szekeres, 
the Catholic chaplain of Kaposvar, 
was accused of luring innocent adoles- 
cents to his home, where he had un- 
natural relations with them and held 
long discussions condemning the peace 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


National Assembly Session 


In mid-September the Czechoslovak 
National Assembly held one of its in- 
frequent meetings and quickly dis- 
patched the business of the day. Most 
of the official speeches concentrated 
technical 
achievements and on the question of 


on Soviet political and 

the East German peace treaty. Reso- 
lutions supporting the Soviet line were 

unanimously adopted, as was the 
Friendship and Cooperation Agree- 
ment with Indonesia, signed last May. 
See East Europe, June, p. 36.) 

(he only unusual aspect of the ses- 
sion was a speech by the Procurator 
General, Jan  Bartuska, deploring 
“the continuation of crimes against 
Socialist property.” While he con- 
tended that crime was on the decrease 
in Czechoslovakia as compared to 
had to admit 
that there were frequent violations of 


Western countries, he 


the principles of socialist legality. The 
Assembly adopted a resolution calling 
for a more efficient fight against “the 
influences of bourgeois morality and 
the remnants of capitalism in the 


hinking of the demon- 


people as 
ited by their damaging of socialist 
erty, the violation of the princi- 


of the Socialist order of common 


nd the incorrect relationship of 
to the education of chil- 


Pravo |Prague]|, Sep- 


New University for 
Foreign Students 


lhe Czechoslovak Cabinet resolved 
on September 15 to set up a new “in- 
stitution of higher learning which will 
accommodate 


foreign students and 


movement and the Communist Youth 
Organization, and urging another war. 
“After a careful consideration of the 
extenuating and aggravating circum- 
stances, the county court sentenced 
Szekeres to five years’ imprisonment 
and 10 years’ deprivation of certain 
rights.” (Somogyi Neplap |Somogy] 
August 31.) 


Czechoslovak experts interested in 


careers abroad.” According to the 
official announcement, the new insti- 
tution will be called the University of 
the 17th of November, commemorat- 
ing the uprising of Prague students 
against the Nazis in 1939. The new 
university was directed to commence 
its work immediately. One newspaper 
hailed it as “further proof of the help 
which our 
that have 


freeing 


state grants to countries 
freed themselves or are 
from colonial 


Lido: a 


[Prague], September ws 


themselves 
domination.” Demokracte 
The new university's responsibili- 
ties will be to train foreign students 
in preparing for more advanced stud- 
ies and to direct the work of the sev- 
eral preparatory study centers for for- 
eign students which already exist in 
Czechoslovakia. A 
guages has already been established 
to train foreign students in the Czech 
language and to provide other lan- 


faculty of lan- 


guage instruction as necessary, in the 
same fashion as Moscow’s Friendship 
University. Professional training will 
Czechoslovak 
foreign countries 
as industrial and agricultural advisers. 

Language training has undergone 


also be provided for 


ceraduates going to 


modernization in the 
CSSR. The Prague Language School 
recently expanded its Oriental lan- 
guage department and has lately be- 


considerable 


gun to specialize in African languages 
as well. Not long ago a news article 
reported that in Prague 30 students 
Hindi, 15 Japanese, 
100 Chinese and another 100 Arabic. 
Thirty children just over 12 years of 
age are also enrolled in Chinese lan- 


guage classes. 


were studying 


School authorities also 
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reported a growing interest in Swahili. 
(Svobodne Slovo {Prague|, Septem- 
ber 3. 


Coal Production Lags 


At the annual Miners’ Day festivi- 
ties, September 7-9, Party and trade 
union dignitaries stressed the chronic 
difficulties encountered in the coal 
mining industry. Deputy Premier 
Jaromir Dolansky stated in Prague on 
the opening day of the celebration: 
“A deterioration has taken place in 
the coal industry of late, especially in 
the Ostrava-Karvina region. . . . The 
production plan has not been fulfilled 
for some time now. In view of the 
lag between the sources and the fuel 
requirements . . . the coal industry 
is again becoming a bottleneck in the 
development of the national econ- 
omy.” (Rude Pravo {Prague}, Sep- 
tember 8.) Vaclav Pokorny, chair- 
man of the mining union, declared 
that even though the production of 
soft coal had been fulfilled, this was 
not enough to cover fully the de- 
mands of the economy.  (Prace 
[Prague], September 8.) As a result 
of these exhortations, the miners of 
many shafts pledged to increase theit 
output of coal. Judging from past 
experience, this may necessitate costly 
Saturday and Sunday shifts and in 
addition the assignment of military 
personnel to work the mines. 


Swiss Protest Czechoslovak 
Spy Ring 
reminiscent of the US 


Czechslovak UN delegate 


(see East Europe, 


In tones 
ouster olf 
Nacvalac August, 
p. 39), the Swiss government in Sep- 
tember lodged a strong protest with 
Prague about “the illegal espionage 
activities of two officials of the Czech- 
oslovak Bern.” (Neue 
Zuercher Zeitung |Zurich|, Septem- 
ber 21.) According to the news arti- 
cle, the two men, one of whom left 
Bern in 1959, induced a Czechoslovak 
citizen employed as a_ laboratory 
worker in a Swiss enterprise to carry 


Legation in 


out economic espionage and to report 
on certain private citizens now living 
in Switzerland. 
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Czechoslovak Party chief Novotny (left) greets Polish First Secretary Gomulka in Prague. 


Polish-Czechoslovak 
Cooperation 


Polish and Czechoslovak Party lead- 


ers Gomulka and saluted 


Novotny 
each other warmly during the visit of 
a Polish Party and government dele- 
gation to Czechoslovakia, Septembe: 
25-30. The official communique pub- 
lished a few days later revealed that, 
in addition to agreeing on the Ger- 
man and Berlin questions, they had 
discussed economic cooperation and 
measures to extend the division of 
labor between the two countries. In 
speeches delivered in Prague and in 
other industrial centers, Gomulka and 


Svet v Obrazech (Prague), September 30, 1961 


Novotny placed heavy emphasis on 
such cooperation. 

The question of economic coopera- 
tion between the two countries has 
been given considerable attention in 
recent years. Warsaw, which has 
most to gain from Czechoslovak tech- 
nical and financial collaboration, has 
evidently been dissatisfied with the 
amount of progress made until now 
Just prior to the visit several joint 
Polish-Czechoslovak committees held 
a series of talks in Prague. According 
to the press, supplementary protocols 
to existing agreements were signed on 
September 15, “on the recommenda- 
tion of Comecon,” which called for 
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“further development of cooperation 
in the fields of chemical and metal- 
lurgical engineering and in the fields 
of consumer goods and transporta- 
tion industry.” An 11 percent in- 


crease in the mutual exchange of 
1962-65 will 


Poland with Czechoslovak 


goods during provide 


machine 
tools, turbo-machines, a hydroelectric 
station, equipment for the aluminum 
and _ textile 


industries, excavators. 


trucks, and automobile parts. Poland 
is to deliver mining machinery, foun- 
dry equipment, textile machines and 
bulldozers. (Rude Pravo, 
LD. 


Novotny said in one of his speeches 


September 


that gradual specialization and coor- 


dination between 


ndividual indus- 


tries of the two countries would take 


place in coming years 


Che joint 
statement published in Rude Pravo 
on October 3 also revealed that joint 


planning commissions are currently 


examining the possibility of coordinat- 
ing investments planned for 1964 and 
1965. 

Gomulka was more specific, and 
also had a few words to say about 
some of the stumbling blocks. Back 
in Warsaw, he told his listeners: 

“Although the Comecon countries 
have already done a great deal in the 
field of the international socialist division 
of labor, and although Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia have in recent years made con- 
siderable strides in their cooperation, we 


are still at the beginnir f the road as 


far as specialization and cooperation in 
production as well as coordination of out 
nvestment plans are concerned. A com- 
paratively wide SCO pe of spec ialization 


and cooperation, especially in the 
machine-building industry, has been out- 


lined on the occasion of the coordination 


of the 20-year economic plans. In 
cialization and 


e- 


ST 
t 
t 


he 


yperation within 


machine-building industry we _ envisage 


production of certair types of machin- 
ery and equipment exclusively either by 
Poland or Czechoslovakia. Moreover, we 
envisage far-reaching specialization in the 
production of electrotechnical equipment, 
building machinery, agricultural machin- 
ery, chemical plants, foundry equipment 
and ball bearings. We also intend to ex- 


pand cooperation in the production of 


tractors and automobiles.” 


But he 
‘‘Autarchic tendencies, 


warned in the same breath 


narrow-mind- 
edness, petty ambitions, mistrust and 
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other similar factors, which have not 
been finally eradicated on both sides, 
cannot favor the development otf 
specialization and cooperation; they 
hamper preparatory work. It is the 
Parties to fight 


against these obstacles and to remove 


duty of both our 


them.” Radio Warsaw, October 1. 


Espionage in West Berlin 


The Czechoslovak government has 
stepped up its long campaign against 

the revanchists in West Berlin.” In 
a press conference held in September 
the Deputy Minister of the Interior, 
Col. J. Kudrna, charged espionage 
centers in Berlin with directing a series 
of operations in Slovakia. “The con- 
crete facts,” he said, “are that new 
American espionage activities in Ber- 
lin aim at war preparations and also 
show that the air corridors between 
West Germany and West Berlin have 
been abused.” (Rude Pravo [Prague], 
September 22. 

Kudrna concentrated on the case 
of an agent named Kral who had 
allegedly been sent to Czechoslovakia 
and had made contact with a certain 
Tibor Mecela of Kosice 


of the operation was to get military 


The purpose 


It turned out, however, 
that Mecela was a loyal citizen and 


information. 


informed the Czechoslovak 


police. 
Through Mecela and other counter- 
intelligence agents the Ministry of the 
Interior now claims to have complete 
dossiers on “80 espionage centers in 
West Berlin aimed at the destruction 
of Czechoslovakia.” 


BULGARIA Scenics: 


Balkan Peasants Convene 


Having learned the importance of 
creating international institutions to 
promote national interests, Sofia called 
a meeting of “young peasants from 
the Balkans and the Adriatic” in Sep- 
tember to discuss “the prospects for 
peace, happiness and prosperity in the 
Balkans.” Delegations from Cyprus, 
Yugoslavia, Albania and Romania at- 
tended the conference. (Radio Sofia. 
September 20 


A jibe at the panic buying that occurred re- 
cently in Eastern Europe. The old woman, 
hiding her store of sugar, salt and other 
condiments, shouts her outrage at the short- 
age of just such items. 


Express Wieczorny (Warsaw), September 11, 1961 


Negligence in the 
Znojmo Committee 


In a careful scrutiny of the dis- 
trict national committees begun a few 
months ago, officials of the central 
departments in Prague have turned 
up some cases of private profiteering 
by public enterprises. Rude Pravo 
wrote on September 29 of a machine 
and tractor station at Znojmo that 
had gone into business by purchasing 
large quantities of clothing from other 
state enterprises and reselling them at 
a ten percent profit. The amount of 
money involved in this case ap- 
proached three million koruny in 1960 
alone, said Rude Pravo, and it had 
been very profitable to the employees 
of the station. The district national 
committee had “apparently overlooked 
this reprehensible operation or had 
failed for some reason to put a stop 
to these manipulations.” 


In a letter of greeting, Bulgarian 
Premier Anton Yugov told the meet- 
ing: “The Bulgarian people wish to 
live in peace, friendship and coopera- 
tion with their neighbors. All nation- 
alistic feelings and chauvinistic hatred 
are alien to our people. The hostility 
and military hysteria which are being 
artificially instigated by certain circles 
in some Balkan countries are against 
the interest of peace. What a great 
conquest it would be for world peace 
and for the happiness of our peoples 
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if the Balkans and the Adriatic would 
turn into a region of peace and calm.” 
(Rabotnichesko Delo [Sofia], Septem- 
ber 21. 

Meanwhile, Sofia continued its do- 
mestic propaganda on international 
questions. The Committee of Fight- 
ers against Fascism and Capitalism, 
the Bulgarian Writers’ Union and the 
Voluntary Organization for Coopera- 
tion in Defense all proclaimed the 
necessity of signing a peace treaty 
with the GDR, supported the Soviet 
decision to resume nuclear testing (no 
mention being made of the tests al- 
ready conducted 
readiness to 


, and declared their 
support “all German 
democratic forces on their road to 
victory.” (Rabotnichesko Delo, Sep- 
tember 26. ) 


Nationalism Under Attack 


Some months ago the Bulgarian 
Party was shaken by denunciations of 
“fractional elements” within the Party. 
Some government and Party officials 
were purged, and there have been re- 
peated rumors of a widespread shake- 
up within the Party ranks. Whatever 
the truth of these reports, there is lit- 
tle doubt that one danger to the pres- 
ent regime lies in Bulgarian national- 
ism, which has been exacerbated by 
some of the policies of Todor Zhivkov. 
The danger is intensified by the fact 
that Bulgaria’s neighbor Yugoslavia 
has continued to defy the Soviet Un- 
ion with its own brand of national 
communism. As if to counter any 
such tendency, an article appeared in 
Vecherny Noviny (Sofia) on Sep- 
tember 22 entitled, “Nationalism, an 
Ideological Weapon of Reaction.” 

The article said: ‘The Soviet Party 
draft program devotes great attention 
to the need to struggle against bour- 
geois nationalism. This is not fortui- 
tous. The [Soviet] Party has learned 
from its own experience the great 
danger for the revolutionary workers’ 
movements that is inherent in nation- 
alism. Bourgeois nationalism is 
the ideology and policy of the bour- 
geoisie as applied to national rela- 
tions. It preaches distrust and enmity 
between nations, it holds national 
differences to be eternal and insur- 
mountable. From a class point of 





view, it considers the nation to be a 
single entity and, therefore, it always 
preaches class peace—‘national unity, 
but with the bourgeoisie predominat- 


ing. 

Passing on to discuss “revisionism,” 
the journal declared: “The contem- 
porary revisionists and reformists re- 
sort to nationalism. This nationalism 
is manifested in their entire political 
and theoretical activity. They declare 
Marxism to be ‘obsolete’ and hence 
‘inapplicable’ in their particular coun- 
try. According to them, Leninism is 
a ‘Russian’ and ‘local’ phenomenon, 
and the experience of the Great Oc- 
tober Revolution, the experience of 
the [Soviet| Party in building social- 
ism, is said to be ‘inapplicable’ to ad- 
vanced countries. Revisionists of all 
types place their country’s national- 
historical peculiarities and conditions 
above the general law-governed as- 
pects of the socialist revolution, and 
they present these peculiarities as ob- 
stacles to the victory of the socialist 
revolution in their country. 

“They overrate the significance of 
national peculiarities in historic de- 
velopment, they overrate the contri- 
bution of their country to social de- 
velopment, they place their merits 
and their experience in the struggle 
‘for socialism’ above the experience of 
others, they declare this experience to 
be the only correct one, they overrate 
their role in international relations, at 
the same time ignoring the contribu- 
tion of other nations to the struggle 
for the progress of mankind, and they 
slander the experience of other coun- 
tries in socialist construction.” 


Salary Increases 


The Bulgarian government has 
finally implemented the third stage 
in the wage program announced in 
December 1959 which will set new 
salary scales for about 1,300,000 work- 
ers, engineers and technicians. Ac- 
cording to the decree of September 2, 
the average increase in salaries for 
employees in the rural economy is 
about 10 percent, for trade employees 
about 14 percent, scientific workers 
15, state administrative employees 
about 13, employees and specialists in 
theaters, operas, orchestras and movies 
about 12. (Radio Sofia, September 9.) 


Mayor Ebert in Sofia 

The Bulgarian press and radio gave 
considerable attention late in Sep- 
tember to the visit of East Berlin’s 
Mayor Friedrich Ebert, who found 
occasion to lecture his willing listen- 


‘ (Rabotnichesko Delo |Sofia], Septem- 
ers on the accomplishments of the ee ee ee ” Po 
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THE APARTMENT 


Housing conditions in Poland, and particularly in the capital, have 
long been a scandal—as well as a rich source of satire on the screen 
and in the novel. Though some strides have been made in providing 
adequate housing in recent years, the situation is still grim, as is shown 


by this article by Jan Szczepanski from Przeglad Kulturalny (Warsaw), 
August 24, 1961: 


A strange person in the apartment—the lodger, the sub-lodger— 
changes everything in one’s apartment and takes away its most im- 
portant attributes: the apartment ceases to be one’s own. The rela- 
tions of the family become more complicated; living, work and recrea- 
tion space become limited, the rhythm of life changes, ceasing to be a 
rhythm because of the needs of cohabitation with a stranger. ...A 
common apartment may be the beginning of many tragedies, of failing 
work, broken family life. It may have a bad influence on the raising 
of children, may result in court cases or even crime and murder. Let 
us defend ourselves against shared lodgings, and let us try to make it 
illegal, in the name of the public interest . . . to lodge several families 
in one apartment. 


One may hear that it is a necessity, a remnant of wartime destruc- 
tion, an economic necessity, that we cannot afford anything else, etc. 
Doubtless, but it is a desperate necessity which must be overcome as 
soon as possible, not purely for humanitarian reasons but above all 
for economic reasons. ... Let us think, therefore, how powerful are 
those who plan and construct our housing. They rule over our health, 
the education of our children, our family life, our ability to relax 
and thereby to work, the conditions and level of our housekeeping, our 
capacity for enjoying life—in other words, our happiness. What out- 
standing problems depend on the apartment allotted to us by the 
Housing Bureau! Do these co-creators of our fate realize their impor- 
tance? Let our economists thinking about the layout of an apartment, 
and the planners deciding on its location, remember that they are in- 
volved in basic matters of personality development and social progress. 


ber 26. 


peasant state and its government with 
99.96 percent of the votes. When 
have the German people participated 
on such a mass scale in elections and 
when have they so unanimously sup- 
ported the policy of the government?” 


GDR. In a press conference where 
he was introduced as the mayor of 
“greater Berlin,” he outlined the steps 
that the GDR had taken to seal itself 
off from the “leprosy” of West Berlin, 
and announced that 175,000 young 
people had recently volunteered for 
service with the National People’s 
Army. After receiving the promise of 
support from “all of the Bulgarian 
workers,” Ebert continued: “In dem- 
ocratic Berlin, workers expressed their 
unreserved support for the worker 
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Armed Forces Strengthened 
Sofia announced at the end of Sep- 
tember that it had postponed the dis- 
charge of soldiers, sailors, sergeants 
and sergeant-majors who have com- 
pleted their regular term of service. 
Blaming the international situation, 
which has been “aggravated by the 
NATO maneuvers in Greece and 
Turkey,” officials in Sofia claimed 
that the measures have been fully un- 
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derstood and supported by the peo- 
ple One 


nounced that the 


radio broadcast also an- 


government had re- 


ceived many letters from individual 


Bulgarian = soldiers their 


expressing 


Buildup in lasi Planned 


A large Party and government dele- 
ation headed by Gheorghiu-De} paid 
special visit in September to indus- 

trial plants and collective farms of the 
The 


delivered a 


lasi region in eastern Romania 


Romanian Party leader 


speech promising a special industrial- 


ization program for the region (Scin- 


September 23 


only 2.3 percent of the 


teia | Bucharest}, 

lasi has 
country’s industrial production, and 
there have been serious problems in 
the agricultural sector where the gov- 


ernment has found opposition to 


its collectivization drive. According to 


then 
Army 


approval of the decision and 
willingness to remain in the 
Rabotnichesko Delo |Sofia), 


ber 30 


Septem- 


Gheorghiu-Dej’s speech 17 new plants 
and factories will be established in the 
region in addition to the 9 already 
A new metallurgi- 
cal plant is to produce 125,000 tons 


planned last year 


of welded pipe segments, 60,000 tons 
of profiles and 60,000 tons of cold- 
In addition, he 
announced that the Ilie Pintilie rail- 


rolled steel per year 


way workshops of Iasi will be ex- 
panded to take over the work of the 


Grivita Rosie workshops of Bucharest 

Among other industrial projects 
planned for the region are: an electric 
power plant with an output of 36-50 


MW, a factory for processing plastics, 


Romanian Party leader Gheorghiu-Dej chatting with workers on a recent visit to Hungary. 


Orszag Vilag (Budapest), September 6, 1961 
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two cement factories, and a new tex- 
tile industry including a synthetic fiber 
weaving mill with a yearly output of 
six million square meters. A new Poly- 
technical Institute accommodating 
5,500 students will be built in Iasi, 
and a number of apartment houses. 
Funds amounting to about two billion 
lei will be allotted for the industrial- 
ization of the region in the 1960-65 
period. 

Gheorghiu-Dej stated that the re- 
gion’s performance in agriculture was 
Complaining at the 
slow pace of collectivization, he out- 
lined a plan to complete this program 
by 1965. At present, he said, the co- 
operative sector in agriculture 


unsatisfactory. 


which 
includes collective farms and peasant 
associations) covers 82.2 percent of 
the arable area in the Iasi region. The 
collective farms have 67.6 percent of 
the arable land. (The official statistical 
bulletin gave the respective figures at 
the end of 1960 as 80.5 percent and 
50 percent.) He blamed the regional 
Party organs for concentrating their 
efforts on the development of agricul- 
tural associations instead of preparing 
for the transition to “higher forms of 
organization.” He also said that grain 
yields and animal breeding were far 
below their targets. 


New Romanian at UN 


Mihail replaced 


Silviu Brucan as the Romanian dele- 


Haseganu has 


gate to the United Nations. Brucan. 


who had also served for a time as 
Ambassador to Washington, has not 
vet been assigned any duties and no 


official 


been given. 


reason for his removal has 


Haseganu now has the 


rank of Ambassador Extraordinar\ 


and Plenipotentiary and has already 
New York 
Radio Bucharest, September 18. 


taken up his duties in 

The new UN representative once 
served as Rector of the Institute of 
Economic Sciences and Planning. In 
1959 he was named a director in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and late: 
in that year became Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia where he served un- 


til his recall in August of this year. 





A Romanian comment on the shortage of re- 
pairmen. A welcome sign has been hung 
in front of an apartment house to greet the 
long-awaited plumber. 

Scinteia (Bucharest), September 22, 1961 


ALBANIA ©) See 


Chinese Technicians 
in Albania 


Reports that Chinese technicians 
and workers had replaced many of 
the Soviet and East European special- 
ists in Albania were corroborated last 
month by West German correspond- 
ents who visited Albania. According 
to several dispatches sent from Tirana, 
military and economic _ specialists 
from the Soviet Union, Czechoslo- 
vakia and East Germany began leav- 
ing the country early in the summer, 
about the time that the Polish official 
travel agency cancelled all holiday 
tours to Albania. (See East Europe, 
September, p. 39.) To replace them 
the Peiping government hastily sent 
a number of “volunteers” whose pres- 
ence in the tiny country has not gone 
unnoticed. Although there has been 
no official confirmation that Soviet 
credits to Albania have ceased, the 
only foreign pledge to support Hox- 
ha’s Third Five Year Plan has come 
from the Chinese Communists, in the 
amount of $123 million. (Die Welt 
[Hamburg], September 22. 

Another German correspondent re- 
ported that the pro-Chinese course of 
the Albanian regime is not popular 
in the country, but that the people 
are constrained from expressing any 


opinion because of the reputation of 


the secret state police, the Sigurimi, 
who “are everywhere.” He stated 
that the supply situation in Albania 
has worsened and that the economic 
boycott by some East European coun- 
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tries is noticeable. The Hoxha regime, 
according to his observation, has 
reached a new low in unpopularity. 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
[Frankfurt], October 7. 


MAN ON A GARBAGE HEAP 


From the Polish weekly Polityka, September 16, 1961: 

Man is a proud word — but not when that man is lying on a garbage 
heap. 

The driver and the conductor drag a drunken man out of a trolley 
and look around for a place for their cumbersome burden: there is 
a quiet spot next to the garbage cans — green grass, warmth, peace. 
The first spectators in this theater-in-the-round are children. In the 
further stalls — the parents. They have abandoned their TV sets, radios 
and books, perhaps even urgent household duties, to take a comfort- 
able position in windows and on balconies. 

Agitation among the children! A militiaman appears at the end of 
the street. He walks slowly; the strap under his chin shows him to be 
on duty. Two kids run up shyly and point out the drunkard. The 
militiaman throws a glance on the patch of grass, as if estimating 
the weight of the drunkard: a big, fat, dirty man. He might be a 
fighter, at that. The authority continues his rounds. No sign of pro- 
fessional curiosity — yet this man might be a criminal or he might be 
hurt. The disappointed children return to their posts. 

The night falls. A man lies next to the garbage. Let him lie there, 
God be with him. He is not disturbing anyone. 


THE EXPLOITED 


The organ of the Polish trade unions, Glos Pracy {Warsaw}, September 
25, 1961, charges that some factories pay their workers less than the 
legal minimum wage. 


The latest decision of the cabinet establishing the minimum monthly 
wage at a level of 700 zloty, is already the third decision of this 
nature since 1956. Five years ago the lowest wages were raised from 
360 to 500 zloty, and in 1958 to 600 zloty. That is the general picture 
when one examines the wage policy of the state — in theory, that is 
to say, but in practice. . . 


In many institutions and even in factories the regulations are often 
by-passed or even directly broken. This applies not only to such work- 
ers as messengers, charwomen, etc., whose ignorance of the regula- 
tions can easily be exploited. There have also been cases when work- 
ers directly engaged in production were paid lower wages than the 
minimum established for them. . . . In this situation a clear contradic- 
tion develops between the interests of the workers on one side and the 
technical and administrative staff on the other. The latter, including 
the director, do not want to exceed the wage fund, because this would 
deprive them of their bonus. They do not want this at any price. And 
the price is often paid by the workers who are deprived in outrageous 
ways of money that is due them. 





A bitter Yugoslav crack at the anti-Yugoslav campaign emanating from Peiping. The caption 


reads: “He’s not a good drinker. 


After two glasses, he doesn’t know what he’s saying. 


After the third glass, he begins to write comments on Yugoslavia in the style of [Communist 


Chinese organ] Jenmin Jihpoo.’ 


A YUGOSLAV REACTION TO THE 


‘ 


Borbo (Belgrade), September 20, 1961 


DRAFT 


PROGRAM OF THE CPSU 


7 he neu 


Communist 


program of the Soviet 
Party, which was ap- 
Twenty-Second Con- 
ress in October, is critical of Tito’s 

in Yugoslavia. How the Yugo- 
slau Communists feel about it ts shown 


proved at the 
policre 


in the following excerpts from a long 


article which appeared in KOMUNIS1 


Belerad: n September 28. 


1e draft program deals with all the 
important problems of the interna- 
workers movement and with inter- 
nal relations, as well as with the 
ial development of the Soviet Union 


Thi vassages in the draft are explicitly 


devoted to Yugoslavia, and Yugoslavia is 


alse red to several times elsewhere, 
although not by name. The already well- 
known attacks against Yugoslavia and the 
Yugoslav League of Communists. are di- 
rectly or indirectly repeated in all these 
passages under the guise of an attack 
against revisionism 

We did not feel that the draft program 
required much attention, since we are 
familiar with this kind of treatment from 


similar anti-Yugoslav documents begin- 
ning with the Cominform resolution of 
1948 and coming down to the statement 
of the meeting of the Communist Parties 


in Moscow last year. . . . 


However, the publication of the draft 
program has been exploited in the Soviet 
Union as a means of sharpening the 
campaign against socialist Yugoslavia. 
The anti-Yugoslav theses of the draft pro- 
gram have served as material for nu- 
merous pamphlets, books, programs of 
institutes and schools, lectures, etc. Ob- 
viously, for certain reasons, the political 
campaign against Yugoslavia is being ex- 


tended and intensified. 

In this campaign a strange and un- 
principled tactic is being applied: on the 
one hand it is publicly emphasized that 
there is no essential difference between 
the policies of Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
Union with regard to important interna- 
tional problems; on the other hand, the 
Soviets do not shun from employing any 
means whatever to disqualify and calum- 
niate Yugoslavia’s internal policy and so- 
cialist practices. The question arises: why 
is this tactic used against socialist Yugo- 


slavia? .. 
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The Allegations Against 
Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia is directly mentioned for 
the first time in the third chapter of the 
first part of the draft program. This chap- 
ter, which deals with the socialist camp, 
is entitled “The World Socialist System.” 
After having said that the road to build- 
ing socialism has been taken by the peo- 
ples of Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Viet- 
nam, China, the German Democratic Re- 
the People’s Republic of Korea, 


Romania, Poland and Czechoslovakia, and 


public, 


previously by the people of Mongolia 
“who together with the Soviet Union form 
the socialist camp” — the draft program 
continues: “Yugoslavia likewise took the 
socialist path. But the Yugoslav leaders, 
by their revisionist policy, contraposed 
Yugoslavia to the socialist camp and the 
international Communist movement, thus 
threatening the loss of the revolutionary 
gains of the Yugoslav people.” 

After the draft program has stated that 
there exists a series “of inevitable his- 
torical developments” which characterize 
all countries taking the way of socialism 
the same type of economic basis, the 


same type of social order, a common 





ideology, common interests in the protec- 
tion of socialist achievements, a common 
goal: communism), the conclusion is 
drawn that these developments neces- 
sarily link the socialist countries in the 
socialist camp. It then goes on to say: 
“The line of socialist construction in 
isolation, detached from the world com- 
munity of socialist countries, is theoret- 
ically untenable because it conflicts with 
the objective laws governing the develop- 
ment of socialist society. It is harmful 
economically because it causes waste of 
social work, retards the rate of growth of 
production and makes the country de- 
pendent upon the capitalist world. It is 
reactionary and politically dangerous be- 
cause it does not unite, but divides the 
people in the face of the united front of 
imperialist forces, because it nourishes 
bourgeois-nationalist tendencies and may 
ultimately lead to the loss of socialist 
achievements.” 

This quotation is, of course, an elabora- 
tion of the previously advanced theses. 

Chapter Five, which deals with the in- 
ternational revolutionary movement of the 
working class, states that under present- 
day conditions revisionism represents the 
greatest danger to the Communist move- 
ment. right-wing oppor- 
tunism, which is a reflection of bourgeois 
influence, is the chief danger within the 
Communist movement today. The revi- 
sionists, who mask their renunciation of 
Marxism with talk about the necessity 
of taking account of the latest develop- 
ments in society and the class struggle, in 
effect play the role of peddlers of bour- 
geois-reformist ideology within the Com- 
munist They seek to rob 
Marxism-Leninism of | its 


“Revisionism, 


movement, 
revolutionary 
spirit, to undermine the faith which the 
working class and all working people have 
in the socialist cause, and to disarm and 
disorganize them in their struggle against 
imperialism. The revisionists deny the 
historical necessity of the socialist revo- 
lution and of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, deny the leading role of the 
Marxist-Leninist party, undermine the 
foundation of proletarian internationalism, 
and drift to nationalism. The ideology of 
revisionism is most fully embodied in the 
program of the League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia.” 

According to this, the program of the 
League of Yugoslav Communists includes 
all the sins against socialism that an ob- 
durate enemy of the working class could 
contrive and therefore, the conclusion ad- 
vanced a little later seems to follow: that 
an unrelenting struggle against the revi- 
sionists is a pre-condition for the “‘strength- 


ening of unity in the international 


Communist movement and the socialist 
camp.” 

We will try to summarize the allega- 
tions made in the draft program which 
directly or indirectly refer to Yugoslavia: 


1) Socialism cannot be victorious in 
a country that does not belong to the 
socialist camp; 

2) Yugoslavia is in danger of losing all 
her socialist achievements because she 
has “isolated” herself from the camp; 

3) The Yugoslav course of “isolated 
building of socialism” disunites the peo- 
ples in the face of imperialism; 

4) Revisionism, which is the chief 
danger for the Communist movement and 
the socialist camp, has manifested itself 
mostly in Yugoslavia. . . . 

Let us take up the points one by one. 


On the Social Character of 
Yugoslavia 

It may be noted that Yugoslavia was 
not so fortunate as to be inserted in the 
list of socialist countries, and was only 
subsequently mentioned as having taken 
the socialist path. The text does not ex- 
plicitly say whether she has continued 
along this same line or deviated or fallen 
behind, etc. However, it is stated that 
“revisionist leadership” is imperiling the 
achievements of socialism in Yugoslavia. 
Obviously, this room for maneuvering was 
kept open with certain goals in mind, But 
however vague the formulation is, the 
recognition that Yugoslavia has taken the 
way of socialism attests to the difficulty of 
disregarding historical facts, even for 
those who, for their own purposes, fre- 
quently deny them. It would not be easy 
today to hide the truth about the social- 
ist nature of Yugoslavia from the inter- 
national workers’ movement and the world 
at large. 


Proceeding from this ambiguous posi- 
tion the authors of the draft program 
manage to give the impression of a revi- 
sionist Yugoslavia, ordered along nation- 
alist-bourgeois lines, which conspires 
against everything socialist throughout the 
world. A country which undermines its 
own roots and is on the brink of ruin. 
The underlying idea is that the people of 
Yugoslavia fought for socialism but very 
little of it remains today. 

The text says that the Yugoslav leaders 
have endangered the people’s revolution- 
ary achievements because Yugoslavia is 
not a member of the “socialist camp.” 
Thus the old demagogic tactic of sep- 
arating the leadership from the people is 
again applied and the attempt is made 
to speak on behalf of the Yugoslav people 
in condemning their leadership. This in 
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the name of those very same people who, 
with the same leadership, actively real- 
ized the socialist revolution! This really 
could have no connection with an ideo- 
logical struggle or discussion. It obviously 
represents the most brutal interference in 
the internal affairs of our country and a 
perfidious attempt to legitimize this prac- 
tice in the name of socialism and “true” 
Marxism. This, then, explains the maneu- 
vering and ambiguity as to whether Yugo- 
slavia is a socialist country or not. 

The “perversion” of Yugoslav social- 
ism, as described in the above-mentioned 
Cominform resolution, is now more than 
13 years old. The peoples of Yugoslavia, 
stubbornly pursuing their own way, have 
achieved during these years the utmost 
success in the building up of material 
forces and new social relations in their 
country. They have not experienced un- 
certainties, wrong ways and shocks during 
these 13 years. 

The draft program, in order to com- 
plete the false picture of Yugoslavia, does 
not mention her in those parts that deal 
with the socialist world. This is the well- 
known conspiracy of silence which sur- 
rounds Yugoslavia, as though reality in a 
country depended on recognition from 
abroad. Obviously, this silence is the only 
thing left to these critics of Yugoslavia. 


For it is not possible to convince the peo- 
ples of Yugoslavia and other countries 
that the people’s authority, the workers’ 
councils, the communes, the self-manage- 
ment agencies—all of which have their 
roots in the social means of production 


and in the consciousness of the working 
people, led by the League of Communists 
of Yugoslavia—are not socialist achieve- 
ments and are not an essential and deci- 
sive indicator of the social character of 
socialist Yugoslavia. Such objectively ex- 
isting facts cannot be denied by “opinions 
of the majority” and arbitrary statements 
in resolutions and similar texts. Therefore, 
we never needed a “socialist legitimiza- 
tion” from abroad. If there is a question 
about the social reality of this country, it 
can only be answered by our practice and 
by the judgment of the people. 


It is not important to us how somebody 
from outside appraises the social character 
of Yugoslavia; we remain the same. But 
it is another question if this brings about 
certain practical political resolutions 
which allow others to commit any trans- 
gression against Yugoslavia, while even the 
right of self-defense is denied to the Yugo- 
slay Communists. In other words, every 
kind of obstacle is placed in Yugoslavia’s 
way under the pretext that her leaders 
represent a danger for socialism. The real 


crusade is, of course, against her con- 





structing her own form of socialism. 

However, this false logic is the best 
“something is wrong in the 
state of Denmark.” In fact, the tendency 


that permits somebody on a political ped- 


proof that 


estal to pass judgment as to which country 
is socialist and which not, is so anti- 
Marxist as to be obviously motivated by 
political interests and not by science. 

After the Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party we had the im- 
pression that the time had passed forever 
when somebody—as Mosa Pijade wrote 
long ago—could pretend, like the Vatican 
in former times, to distribute crowns as a 
way of recognizing or not recognizing the 
socialism of a country. Unfortunately it 
appears that we were wrong. 


On the So-Called Line of Socialist 
Construction in Isolation 


The draft program’s charges against 
Yugoslavia focus on the thesis that “the 
line of socialist construction in isolation” 
is untenable. The other charges serve 
chiefly 
main charge. This charge has two pur- 
poses: (1) to deny the independent force 
of socialist Yugoslavia and (2) to prove 


as “deeper” arguments for the 


that Yugoslavia is trying to isolate her- 
self politically. 

First of all, the Yugoslav Communists 
do not agree that they have taken a line 
of socialist construction in isolation. On 
the contrary, they believe Yugoslavia to 
be objectively and independently—regard- 
less of anybody’s desire—a part of the 
socialist world, and that the Yugoslav 
Communists are a part of those socialist 
forces which consistently struggle for new 
between men and _ peoples 
History and fact 


relations 
throughout the world 
confirm that it is precisely the Yugoslav 
Communists who have very stubbornly 
and very consistently fought against the 
all-too-frequent and very brutal attempts 

isolate Yugoslavia in the recent past. 
For the rest, it is well known who im- 


blockade on Yugo- 


slavia and how it was done, who broke 


posed the economic 


conomic treaties and other agreements 
with Yugoslavia and how it was done, 

d who attempted, and in what way, to 
solate the Yugoslav Communists as well 
as the Yugoslav peoples. 

Let us turn, Dy the way, to the theo- 
retical aspect of this problem. 

The thesis that the line of socialist 
construction in isolation is theoretically 


untenable, withstand the most 


cannot 
superficial scientific criticism. The exam- 


ple of the Soviet 


Union itself demon- 
strates that. The construction of socialism 
is possible even if a country is completely 


surrounded by capitalism. The example 


of Yugoslavia refutes this statement only 
too eloquently; it has succeeded in build- 
ing socialism, and in strengthening its 
socialist achievements, despite attempts to 
isolate it and despite the enormous diffi- 
culties imposed by other socialist coun- 
tries which ought to have been assisting 
the development of a socialist country. 
Nevertheless, Yugoslavia managed to 
achieve the fastest increase of production 
in the world and has vigorously pro- 
ceeded to build socialism. And in this 
course it has, as is well known, not be- 
come dependent upon any country what- 
ever, either politically or economically. . . . 

Since it is not explicitly stated that 
Yugoslavia is not a socialist country, what 
then is the purpose of the thesis that the 
so-called isolated construction of social- 
ism “could ultimately result” in the loss 
of the socialist accomplishments of the 
Yugoslav peoples? Obviously this is a 
restatement of the old thesis, already ad- 
vanced in the Cominform resolution [of 
1948] that the Yugoslav leaders are taking 
Yugoslavia on the road to perversion of 
Socialism,” that is a “policy of liqui- 
dation,” etc., 
us sufficiently 
this “‘thesis.” 


etc. Yugoslav practice gives 

authoritative answers to 

However, the question 
arises; if the thesis that socialism depends 
upon belonging to the socialist camp were 
correct, what would appear to be the 
future development of socialism? Accord- 
ing to this thesis, socialism would expand 
only with the expansion of the socialist 
camp; in this camp a “revolutionary 
center’ would exist and socialism would 
expand from it in concentrate circles. 
This is the logic to which the authors of 
the draft program adhere 


This is the reasoning that underlies the 


consistently 


liberated coun- 
tries, in which it is said that they will 
take the “non-capitalist way,” that is, a 


discussion of the newly 


way neither capitalist nor socialist, which 
is obviously complete nonsense scientific- 
ally as well as politically. ... 

However, we would like to advise the 
authors of the draft program that it 
would be much better if they busied them- 
selves with an analysis of internal prob- 
lems in the countries of the socialist 
camp, some of which are of a kind that 
injure world socialism in general, rather 
than worrying so much about the “fate” 
of Yugoslav socialism—the successes of 
which, and its significance for socialism 


throughout the world, are well known. 


On Relations among Socialist 
Countries 


The draft program maintains that the 
Communist Parties are independent; that 
they construct their policy on the basis of 
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concrete conditions in their own coun- 
tries; that they build their mutual rela- 
tions on the basis of equality and on the 
principle of proletarian internationalism; 
that they voluntarily and consciously co- 
ordinate their actions. The Yugoslav 
Communists have struggled consistently 
for many years to achieve such relations 
among the Communist Parties. But these 
claims have a rhetorical sound, because 
elsewhere the program insists on the unity 
of the socialist camp and accuses Yugo- 
slavia of creating disunity against the 
imperialists because of her independent 
road to socialism. Let us see, therefore, 
what these statements mean. 

There is no disagreement as to the nec- 
essity for unity among the anti-imperialist 
and socialist forces. There is a difference 
over the question on what basis and by 
what methods _ this 
achieved. 


should be 
Everyone will agree with 
the statement in the draft program: “The 
victorious proletariat cannot impose bene- 


unity 


fits of any kind without undermining its 
own victory.” Unfortunately, this well- 
known concept sounds unconvincing in 
the draft program because our critics con- 
sider the links of the socialist camp as the 
only real unity, in word and in deed, and 
Yugoslavia is asked to join the camp as 
a precondition for cooperation with the 
other socialist countries. 

There is no question but that this re- 
veals a policy that ignores the independ- 
ence of socialist countries; it reveals a 
bureaucratic-dogmatic conception of the 
unity of the socialist countries and move- 
ments. According to this conception, unity 
is obviously impossible without a strong 
camp, without the administrative binding 
of the socialist countries and Parties in 
To be brief: the Yugo- 
slav Communists prefer a real unity of 


one center, 


free and equal socialist countries and 
rather than administrative 
unity. Moreover, this is the only way to 


overcome the 


movements, 


still-existing tendencies 
toward monopoly and hegemony. 

The draft program, it is true, states: 
“Nobody in the socialist camp or, which 
is the same thing, in the community of 
socialist countries, has or can have any 
special right or privilege whatever.” This 
is a necessary principle. Why, then, de- 
spite this principle, is the practice differ- 
eat? ... 

The roots of this practice may be found 
on another page. We need only examine 
the claims of the sixth chapter of the 
second part of the draft program (Com- 
munist Construction in the USSR and 
Cooperation of the Socialist Countries 
It says: “The first country to advance to 
communism facilitates and accelerates the 





advance of the entire world socialist sys- 
tem to communism. In building com- 
munism, the peoples of the Soviet Union 
are breaking new roads for mankind, test- 
ing their correctness by their own experi- 
ence, bringing out difficulties, finding ways 
and means of overcoming them, and se- 
lecting the best forms and methods of 
Communist construction.” 

There is no doubt that the country 
which first establishes socialist social rela- 
tions has a special historical role. How- 
ever, it is strange to emphasize that a 
country, because it has been the first to 
take the way to socialism, must for this 
reason alone develop the best forms and 
methods for 

. . The Yugoslav Communists, proceed- 


constructing communism. 
ing from the very clear teachings of 
Lenin, are of the opinion that every coun- 
try—the Soviet Union as well—goes its 
specific way to socialism; that there is 
thus a Soviet way, i.e., the Soviet experi- 
ence in constructing socialism, and that 
there are also the practices of other work- 
ers’ movements and countries, and hence 
that there are other useful experiences 
which, according to existing conditions, 
can be used by various countries for so- 
cialist construction according to the profit 
which each movement can derive from 
them. ... 

Certainly the Yugoslav Communists can 
only rejoice in every success of the Soviet 
people, but the question must be asked: 
Why are the Yugoslav Communists denied 
the right to take the way which has mani- 
festly led the Yugoslav peoples to a more 
and more rapid consolidation of socialist 
relations, and why are these aspirations 
called bourgeois nationalism? 

Considering all this, the question arises: 
What is at the bottom of the dispute over 
unity? Unity is not an absolute virtue. Its 
value depends on the purpose involved. 
In our opinion, the unity which socialist 
internationalism demands from all social- 
ist forces is unity in the defense of peace 
and independence, unity in the recogni- 
tion and defense of the right of every 
country to an independent socialist de- 
velopment and to equality, unity in mu- 
tual support when the preservation and 
development of socialism are at stake. ... 

Apparently there is no dispute with 
.. The dispute 


something _ else, 


respect to these matters. 
obviously relates to 
namely, the demand that socialist Yugo- 
slavia should, for the sake of “unity,” 


renounce her _ independent _ socialist 
achievements, her independent views on 
the contemporary social and political de- 
velopment of the world, as well as het 
ways and methods of struggle which have 


yielded such manifest results. 


Recent Books 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION, 
1917-1918, by James Bunyan and H. H 
Fisher, Stanford. California Stantord 


University Press, 1961, 735 pp.. $10.00. 


This collection of documents, de- 
crees, manifestoes, press reports and 
other materials tells how the Bolshe- 
viks seized power in Russia and how 
they kept it during the first six months 
of their rule. The Introduction is a 
resumé of the Bolshevik attitude to- 
ward the outstanding issues of the 
time. The editorial notes accompany- 
ing the documents summarize the 
events dealt with. The Index contains 
brief biographical notes. This is a 
reprint of the original 1934 edition. 


MOSCOW JOURNAL, by Har 
Salisbury, Chicago: The Uni 


f 


Chicago Press, 1961, 450 pp., $6.95 
ad 


New York Times reporter Salisbury 
gives an account of his life in Mos- 
cow in the last few years before Stal- 
in’s death and the month that fol- 
lowed. His journal is made up of 
extracts from a diary, memoranda, 
letters to colleagues at home, notes, oc- 
casional correspondence with Russian 
officials, and dispatches to the Tim: 


which include also the passages cut 


| 9 
or altered by Communist censorship. 
In addition to covering the current 
political terror and intrigue, the 
struggle for power, the fate of Malen- 
kov and Beria and the emergence of 
Khrushchev, the author also shows 
what life was like at that time for thi 


Index 


ordinary people in Moscow. 


DRAGON IN THE KREMLIN 

Marvin L. Kalb, New Y E. P. Du 

ton & Co., Inc., 1961, 258 pp., $4.50 
The CBS correspondent in Moscow 


analyzes the alliance between the 


Communist Big Two, Russia and 
China. On a journey of investigatior 
which took him around the world, h 
talked at 
made many observations as to the ties 


that bind Moscow and Peiping, th 


lencth with experts and 


coordination of their foreign poucies 
Russia’s reaction to the Chinese com- 
munes, Chinese-Polish relations, et 
“Tt is clear,” Mz Kalb concludes 
“that for economic, | 


* 1 } 
1adcoliogical, and 


military reasons the Russian-Chines: 


alliance has been plagued in recent 


years by a rash of disagreements and 
anxieties. Both Moscow and Peiping 
seem to realize that they are bound 
by a common ideology which gives 


them strength, purpose, and direc- 
tion; yet they have been unable to 
reduce the intensity and frequency of 
Nevertheless, it 


would be supreme folly to anticipate a 


their disputes. 

dissolution of the alliance owing to 
these pressures. Indeed, it is highly 
likely that for the immediate future 
the Russian-Chinese axis will continue 
to function as a viable and powerful 
diplomatic 


ti ] : 
poitical, economic, and 


Index. 


force. 


KNOW YOUR ENEMY by Delia 
Mares, Houst ] Gulf Publishing 
Co., 1961 f 


book is to 


present in simple and easily 


The purpose of 
under- 


standable language the fundamental 


1 


I history, develop- 


tacts concerning the 
ment and present state of world com- 
munism. The rise of communism is 
told through the lives of Marx, Lenin, 
Stalin, Khrusl 

: 


Generally the book contains reliable, 


and other leaders 


ICNney 


{ 


somewhat oversimplified informa- 
tion. There are several maps and il- 
lustrations, a list of suggested read- 


ings and an index. 


THE HUNGARIAN REVOLT, edited 
Richard Lettis and William E. Morris, 


1961. 


A compilation of reports, broadcasts, 


commentaries, essays and _ excerpts 


rom books on the Hungarian Revolt 


Scribner 


is another volume in the 


I 


> 1 } 
,esearcn Anthology Series, designed 


lor students writing researc! papers 


The book opens with a brief chron- 
from Fact 


Kovac S 


irom 


events taken 
About Hun 


There are 


ology ol 
Imre 
excerpts 
broadcasts arian radi sta- 
tions during th vO The texts in 
Melvin ] 
taken from his book 77 
Revolt. There is a 


ol newspaper covt 


contribution are 
Hungarian 
le sampling 


soviet bloc press 


lossary, 5 illustrations 
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